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THE CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY AND THE STRUCTURE OF 
CYNTHIA’S REVELS 


By Ernest WILLIAM TALBERT 


Although other critics have been less rhapsodical than Swinburne 
in their denunciation of Cynthia’s Revels, none of their judgments 
seriously disagrees with his stricture that ‘‘the most noticeable part 
in this studiously wayward and laboriously erratic design is that 
the principle of composition is as conspicuous by its absence as the 
breath of inspiration.’’* The most sympathetic criticism comes from 
Herford and Simpson. Pointing out that the drama is one of 
Jonson’s attempts to give satire an effective dramatic form, they 
regard it as an impressive document of his idealism; yet they believe 
that instead of ‘‘action as a coherent whole,’’ one finds a number of 
fragmentary actions loosely and inorganically connected, the frag- 
ments being drawn from ‘‘heterogeneous story types’’ — classic 
myth, moral allegory, and ‘‘the intrigues and pastimes of Eliza- 
beth’s court.’’? Excluding Diana, as well as Cupid and Mercury,*® 
the general view of the mythological elements in Cynthia’s Revels 
(Echo, Narcissus, Niobe, Actaeon) is that they are at best ‘‘an 
attractive decorative novelty’”* and that by introducing the Actaeon 
materials Jonson was referring to a parallel situation between Essex 
and Elizabeth in the year 1600. Such a view, however, ignores the 


1A Study of Ben Jonson (London, 1889), pp. 20-1. Cf. also W. Gifford, The 
Works of Ben Jonson, 1 (London, 1912), 205; M. Castelaine, Ben Jonson (Paris, 
1907), p. 267; F. E. Schelling, The Complete Plays of Ben Jonson, 1 (Every- 
man’s Lib., 1910), xv;C. H. E. L., vt (N. Y., 1910), 13. 

2Ben Jonson, 1 (Oxford, 1925), 397-8, 411. 

8Jonson’s conception of Cupid and Mercury is here based upon Lucian. 
Throughout the play, they appear in roles somewhat comparable to those of 
Brainworm or Macilente, and of Cordatus and Mitis. 

4Cf. O. J. Campbell, ‘‘The Dramatic Construction of Poetaster,’? The Hunt- 
ington Library Bulletin, 1x (1936), 37; also A. W. Ward, A History of Eng- 
lish Dramatic Literature, 11 (London, 1899), 353-5. 
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fact that the Renaissance like the Middle Ages, was prone to eon. 
sider classical mythology as allegory concealing the wisdom of the 
ancients.’ Jonson, like Sidney, conceived of the poet as a poet. 
moralist, a poet-teacher, and adhered to the Renaissance credo that 
comedy was an instrument of ethical reform. That Jonson was 
familiar with conventional moral interpretations of classic myth is, 
I believe, unquestionably true. I believe it equally true that moral 
expositions of mythology stand back of many speeches in Cynthia’s 
Revels, unify the mythological elements Jonson uses, and are closely 
related to the ethical maxims he attempts to inculcate. Conse. 
quently, expositions of classical mythology current during the 
Renaissance mitigate, I believe, much of the severity with which 
Jonson’s construction of Cynthia’s Revels has been criticized. 
During the Renaissance, moral interpretations of classie myth 
were disseminated in many ways. Emblems and emblem-books such 
as those by Alciati and Whitney must have made many interpre. 
tations almost universally known. Fulgentius, Petrus Berchorius, 
and Legouais were read in the sixteenth century, when Boccacio’s 
De Genealogiis Deorum was still a ‘‘tower of strength to the alle- 
gorical theory of poetry.’’® Natalis Comes’s exposition of the myths 
had a wide influence. The popularity of his Mythologiae, sive Ez- 
plicationum Fabularum (1551, 1567, 1581, ete.) is strikingly illus. 
trated by the fact that late sixteenth-century editions of Charles 
Stephanus’ Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum 
(1561, ete.) cite Comes and lift many interpretations of classic 
myth directly from his compilation.’ In turn, the popularity of the 
Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum was immense; 
it underwent at least eight editions before the end of the sixteenth 
century.® It and the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (1573) of Charles 
Stephanus’ brother, Robert, were two very popular reference works 
of the day. Jonson undoubtedly used both the Dictionarium and 
the Thesaurus when he prepared his masques, and there are many 
reasons for believing that other Renaissance writers frequently re- 


5Cf., e.g., Sir John Harrington’s ‘‘A Brief Apology for Poetry,’’ Eliza- 
bethan Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smith, 1 (Oxford, 1904), 203. 

6Cf., e.g., C. W. Lemmi, The Classic Deities in Bacon (Baltimore, 1933), p. 9. 

7Cf. also Franek L. Schoell, Etudes sur L’Humanisme Continental en Angle- 
terre (Paris, 1926), pp. 22-31, et passim; C. W. Lemmi, op. cit., p. 6 et passim. 

8I.e., 1561, 1566, 1567, 1575, 1579, 1581, 1595, 1596. 

The 1573 edition of the Thesaurus was greatly enlarged. Earlier editions 
are 1531, 1536, 1543, 1570. 
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ferred to the Stephanus dictionaries.’ Consequently it is a fair 
assumption that Jonson knew the common moral interpretations 
of classic myth. We are here concerned, however, only with Echo, 
Narcissus, Niobe, and Actaeon. 

The Echo and Narcissus myths are combined by Ovid (Met., III, 
339-510), but the various interpretations of Echo differ greatly. 
Boccaccio, for example, and the early fourteenth-century Ovide 
Moralisé, attributed to Chretien Legouais de Sainte-Maure, em- 
phasize her being spurned by Narcissus. To the author of Ovide 
Moralisé, Echo is ‘‘bone renomee’’ (III, 1464-1519), and Boccaccio 


writes 


Nam per echo: quae nil dicit nisi post dictum: ego intelligo faman: quae 
unumquemque mortalium diligit tanquam rem: per quam consistet. Hane multi 
fugiunt et paruipendunt: et in aquis .i. in mundanis delitiis: non aliter quam 
aqua labilis seipsos .i. suam gloriam intuentur: et adeo a suis voluptatibus 
capiuntur: ut spreta fama post paululum tanquam non fuissent: moriuntur: et 
si forsan aliquid nominis superest in florem uentitur: qui mane purpureus et 
splendens est. sero autem languidus factus marcescit: et in nihilum soluitur. 
Sic et huiusmodi ad sepulchrum usque aliquid uidentur habere fulgoris. 
sepulchro autem clauso euanescit: et in obliuionem perditur una cum nomine.11 


The version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses written by Petrus Berchorius 
(Thomas Wallys) and printed in 1484, 1493, 1509, etc., has, how- 
ever, the following interpretation : 


Die quod echo significat adulatores qui et montes i. prelatos; siluas, i. 
religiosos: flumina, i. seculares et delicatos frequentant, et circa ipsos resonant, 
et clamant: si enim contingat aliquid ab aliquo dici statim solent ad verba 
ipsius respondere: et verbum ejus tanquam benedictum replicare. . . . Vel dic 
quod tales echo sunt quedam litigiose et brigose mulieres, vel etiam quidam 
servitores queruli qui ultimum verbum semper volunt habere: et ad omnia que 
dicuntur a maritis atque Dominis respondere. Et si ad eius reprehenduntur 
semper murmurant. ... Vel dic contra derisores: qui verba aliorum deridendo 
referunt et resumunt ipsique si que sibi placentia vel placida non audiunt sepe 
multiplicant atque dicunt.12 


Thus instead of symbolizing a worthy object — true fame for which 
the worldly have little regard — Echo might symbolize a vice — 
the empty wordiness of flatterers, quarrelsome and troublesome 
women or servants, and derisive speakers. From scoffers who aug- 


10See my ‘‘New Light on Ben Jonson’s Workmanship,’’ forthcoming in 
Stud. Phil. and my ‘‘Ben Jonson’s Masque of Augurs and the Stephanus Die- 
tionaries,’’ forthcoming in EZ. L. H. This is one aspect of a work upon which 
Professor D. T. Starnes and I are collaborating —a re-examination of the 
writings of Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, and others in the light of 
such dictionaries as those by Calepine, Cooper, and the Stephanuses. 

UGenealogiae Ionnis Boccatii (Venice, 1493), p. 602. 

12Metamorphosis Ouidiana Moraliter a Magistro Thoma Waleys ... Ez- 
planata (Paris, 1515), pp. xxviiib — xxxixa (III, xii). 
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ment and deride what is not favourable or pleasing to themselves, 

it is but a short step to the interpretation in Charles Stephanys, 
After a brief resumé of the Echo-Narcissus myth, the Dictign. 

artum says that Echo signifies an empty boasting or bragging: 
Echo allegorice significat iactantiam, haec spreta mutatur in sonum, hoe 

in rem inanem. Narcissus vero significat hominem sibi mire placentem, ae supra 


modum sui amantem: quod ex ipsius verbis intelligitur. Sic enim de seipso 
apud Ouid. 


Iste ego sum sensi: nec me mea fallit imago 
Vror amore mei. 


Recte igitur Echo amat Narcissum, i. iactantiam qidavtiav. 


Echo’s symbolizing a reprehensible talkativeness is clearly re. 
flected in Cynthia’s Revels. Jonson modifies the moralization, 
however, in accordance with his plan for Diana’s appearance; and 
thus he links his Echo materials with the myth of Actaeon. Diana 
is to appear during the revels in order to defend herself against 
‘“some black and envious slanders hourely breath’d against her, for 
her diuine iustice on ACTEON’’ and ‘‘to intimate how farre shee 
treads such malicious imputations beneath her’’ (I, i, 91-108), 
According to Ovid, Actaeon’s punishment caused ‘‘common opinion 
to fluctuate, some considering her [Diana] more cruel than was 
just, others calling her act worthy of her austere virginity’’ (Met., 
III, 253-5). In I, ii of Cynthia’s Revels, in spite of Mercury’s at- 
tempt to silence her, Echo is the one who derides Cynthia, accusing 
her of harshness and of self-love: 


MER. Forgoe thy vse, and libertie of tongue, 

And thou maist dwell on earth, and sport thee there. 

ECC. Here yong ACTEON fell, pursu’de, and torne 
By CYNTHIA’S wrath (more eager, than his hounds) 
And here, (ay me, the place is fatall) see 
The weeping NIOBE, translated hither 
From Phrygian mountaines: and by PHOEBE rear’d 
As the proud trophee of her sharpe reuenge. 

MER. Nay, but heare. 

ECC. But here, O here, the Fountayne of selfe-Loue, 
In which LATONTA,13 and her carelesse Nymphs, 
(Regardles uf my sorrowes) bathe themselues 
In hourely pleasures. MER. Stint thy babling tongue; 
Fond ECCHO, thou prophan’st the grace is done thee: 
So idle worldlings (meerely made of voice) 

Censure the powers aboue them. Come, away, 


13Instead of ‘‘LATONA,’’ I have here used the reading suggested by Perey 
Simpson, Ben Jonson, tv (Oxford, 1932), 57. I quote throughout from this 
edition. 
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IOVE calls thee hence, and his will brookes no stay. 
ECC. O, stay: I have but one poore thought to clothe 

In ayrie garments, and then (faith) I goe. 

Henceforth, thou treacherous, and murthering spring, 

Be euer call ’d the Fountayne of self-Loue (ll. 80- -100). 

The second and the third of the interpretations in Berchorius 
undoubtedly underlie the conception of the entire passage quoted 
above. Echo’s failure to be silenced by Mercury, her repetition of 
his last words, and her censure of Diana clearly reflect the fact that 
Echo may represent derisive speakers and women and inferiors who 
will not be silenced. I should, moreover, like to suggest that Charles 
Stephanus’ interpretation of Echo as ‘‘iactantiam, haec spreta 
mutatur in sonum, hoc est, in rem inanem”’ is also reflected in Mer- 
eury’s ‘‘Stint they babling tongue’’ and in his pointing out the 
worthlessness of such talk. Indeed, I believe it altogether likely that 
Jonson was familiar with the various interpretations of the Echo 
myth and that he attempted to mould them into a coherent whole, 
just as he has centralized the action in ‘‘Gargaphie’’ by bringing 
Niobe’s statue thither (I, ii, 85-6) and by identifying the water in 
which Narcissus saw himself with the water in which Diana was 
bathing when seen by Actaeon (I, ii, 15, 27-9, 89-92). Echo’s state- 
ment that 

Had ECCHO but beene priuate with thy [Narcissus’] thoughts, 
Shee would haue dropt away her selfe in teares, 

Till shee had all turn’d water, that in her, 

(As in a truer glasse) thou mightst haue gaz’d, 

And seene thy beauties by more kind reflection: 


But selfe loue neuer could looke on truth, 
But with bleard beames. ... (I, ii, 31-7).14 


may quite possibly, I suggest, be a reflection, or a modification, of 
Boccaccio’s interpretation, in which Narcissus’ turning away from 
Echo is said to represent the wordly and conceited man’s turning 
from true fame. That Echo can speak of herself in the lines above 
as ‘‘truth’’ and yet be censured by Mercury later in the same scene 
is quite in keeping with Charles Stephanus’ interpretation. In the 
Dictionarium she is symbolical of vain and empty boasting; thus 
she can praise herself and deride others. Ovid says that Diana was 
censured by some for her punishment of Actaeon; the moral inter- 
pretations recorded by Berchorius provide the authority for Echo’s 
being the derisive slanderer. The more common interpretation in 


14The italics are mine. 
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Boccaccio is apparently reflected in Echo’s long speech; while the 
dictionary’s interpretation, which Mercury’s censure of Echo seems 
to reflect, provides the means of unifying conflicting moralizations, 
Although the considerations just mentioned may seem a forced 
interpretation of Jonson’s lines, one must remember that intricacy 
of invention was prized by Renaissance writer and reader and that 
Cordatus and Mitis in Jonson’s earlier ‘‘Comicall Satyre’’ explain 
in an equally ingenious manner the actions and speeches in Every 
Man Out of His Humour, What is perhaps even more pertinent, 
however, is that I know of no other explanation for Jonson’s turn 
of thought in the lines beginning ‘‘Had ECCHO but beene priuate 
with thy thoughts.’’ 

In contrast with the treatment of Echo, the various interpreta. 
tions of Narcissus do not differ greatly in content. The tragic result 
of his self-love was considered a warning to those who delight in 
the transitory glories of the world. Legouais, Berchorius, Comes, 
and emblem writers — all enlarge upon this interpretation. Alciati 
and Whitney, for example, place their emblems on Narcissus under 
‘‘Superbia’’ and ‘‘Amor sui’’ respectively..° Comes points out 
that the dissolute and proud are slowly punished by God."* A 
similar but earlier exegesis in Legouais (III, 1504-1964) appears 
in Berchorius in a condensed but only slightly altered form. His 
moralization states that it is not good for one to know his own 
excellence in body, mind, or fortune; because of the intolerable 
pride likely to result, such a one will worship only transitory shades 
in the worldly fountain.'? Boceaccio’s interpretation of the Echo- 
Narcissus myth, it will be remembered, was very similar: the water 
in which Narcissus looked represents unsubstantial worldly de- 
lights in which those who disdain renown view only their own glory 
and soon pass away, leaving reputations as transitory as a flower. 
A brief exposition of this interpretation also appears under ‘‘Nar- 
cissus’’ in the Dictionarium, with the additional information that 
the myth is a warning against an untimely assumption of wisdom. 
After the story in Ovid has been paraphrased, the entry runs as 
follows: 


15Andreae Alciati Emblematum Flumen Abundans, ed. H. Green (Holbein 
Soc., 1871), p. 77. Whitney’s ‘‘Choice of Emblems,’’ ed. H. Green (London, 
1866), p. 149. 

16Natalis Comitis Mythologiae (Frankfort, 1587), p. 1015 (IX, xvi). 

170p. cit., p. xxxviii (III, xi). 
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Sapienter ab Ouidio fingitur Nemesis, insolentiae & arrogantiae vindex, 
repetere poenas a Nareisso seipsum amante, vt suam ipsius vmbram admiretur. 
Diuinitus enim puniuntur sui amantes hae dementia, vt etiam tmscitiam suam 
esse sapientiam arbitrentur. Mutatus in florem ostendit quam leuis et euanida 
sit inanis gloria mundi, et sero florescens monet ne nimis mature et ante tempus 
sapere incipiamus, neve nos aut nostra nimis amemus atque admiremur.1§ 


The conventional interpretation of the Narcissus myth as outlined 
above is clearly reflected in Cynthia’s Revels when Echo laments 


Narcissus’ fate : 


See, see, the mourning fount, whose springs weepe yet, 
Th’untimely fate, of that too beauteous boy, 

That trophee of selfe-loue, and spoile of nature, 
Who (now transform’d into this drouping flowre) 
Hangs the repentant head, back from the streame, 
As if it wish’d, would I had neuer look’d 

In such a flattering mirrour.... 

Why did the gods giue thee a heau’nly forme, 

And earthy thoughts, to make thee proud of it? 
Why, doe I aske? Tis now the knowne disease 

That beautie hath, to beare too deepe a sense 

Of her owne selfe-conceiued excellence. 

O, hadst thou knowne the worth of heau’ns rich gift, 
Thou wouldst haue turn’d it to a truer vse, 

And not (with staru’d, and couetous ignorance) 
Pin’d in continuall eying that bright gem, 

The glance whereof to others had been more, 

Then to thy famisht mind the wide worlds store: 
*“So wretched is it to be meerely rich. 

Witness thy youths deare sweets, here spent vntasted, 
Like a faire taper, with his owne flame wasted (I, ii, 23-53).19 


That Jonson meant Narcissus to symbolize self-love is obvious. 
The conventional interpretation that the waters in which Narcissus 
looked represent worldly delights is apparent in such phrases as 
“flattering mirrour,’’ ‘‘wide worlds store,’’ and in the ‘‘earthy 
thoughts’’ of the question, ‘‘Why did the gods giue thee a heau’nly 
forme, And earthy thoughts, to make thee proud of it?’’ In these 
waters the egoist sees his good fortune. The pride which results 
makes the self-lover, who was fortunate by nature, worthy of 
punishment. Thus Jonson speaks of Narcissus as ‘‘the spoil of 
nature,’’ or, as he expresses it in Echo’s song, ‘‘. . . natures pride is, 
now, a wither’d daffodill’’ (I, ii, 75). Moreover, in composing the 
lines which express the central thought of the passage quoted above, 
Jonson apparently had in mind an interpretation of the Narcissus 
myth similar to the moralization in the Dictionarium. That Narcis- 


18The italics are mine. 
19The italics are mine. 
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sus may symbolize those who think their ignorance to be wisdom 
(inscitiam suam esse sapientiam arbitrentur) is, I believe, plainly 
discernible in the phrase ‘‘thy famisht mind’’ and in the lines 
‘*. . . hadst thou knowne the worth of heau’ns rich gift, Thoy 
wouldst haue turn’d it to a truer vse And not (with staru’d and 
couetous ignorance) Pin’d in continuall eying that bright gem.” 
That Narcissus represents a bigoted and youthful self-sufficiency js 
also apparent elsewhere, as, for example, in the line ‘‘So wretched 
is it to be meerely rich’’; and the assumption of wisdom nimis 
mature et ante tempus, as the Dictionarium words it, is quite pos. 
sibly reflected in such phrases as ‘‘Th’vntimely fate of that too 
beauteous boy’’ and ‘‘Thy youths dear sweets, here spent vntasted,”’ 
Apparently conventional exegeses of the Narcissus myth provided 
Jonson not only with the obvious connection between Narcissus and 
egoism but also with an interpretation of the waters into which 
Narcissus looked as well as with an interpretation which apparently 
struck his humanistic mind — that is, that an untimely assumption 
of wisdom is ignorance and results in an intolerable self-love. 

Of Niobe very little need be said. In Cynthia’s Revels the deri- 
sive Echo includes her with Actaeon as an example of Diana’s 
unjust austerity (I, ii, 84-7); and part of the courtiers’ penance 
is to ‘‘March to your seuerall homes by NIOBES stone, And offer 
vp two teares apiece thereon’’ (V, xi, 144-5). Niobe’s connection 
with any moralization against self-love is obvious. That her hybris 
called for vengeance from the gods is clearly expressed by Ovid 
(Met., VI, 165-315) ; consequently it was only natural that moralizers 
should fit Niobe into the schemata of virtues and vices and, among 
other interpretations, should see in her, as in Narcissus, a divine 
punishment of pride and temerity.*° This moralization amply ex- 
plains and substantiates Jonson’s linking Niobe’s fate with the 
Fountain of Self-love. 

But what connection has the Actaeon myth with the moralizations 
so far discussed? Jonson himself points to the answer. As we have 
seen, he utilized Echo’s representing a derisive talkativeness to 
introduce the Actaeon myth; and that he saw a further relationship 
between the mythological materials so far discussed and the myth 
of Actaeon is indicated, for example, by Cynthia’s speech in which 


20Cf. Boccaccio, op. cit., pp. 45b (V, xxx) and 87 (XII, ii) ; Comes, op. cit., 
p- 617 (VI, xiii) ; Alciati, op. cit., p. 75; Whitney, op. cit., p. 13. 
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she defends herself for her justice upon Actaeon. Early in the 
speech Cynthia says: 


For so ACTAEON, by presuming farre, 

Did (to our griefe) incurre a fatall doome; 

And so, swolne NIOBE (comparing more 

Then he presum’d) was tropheed into stone (V, xi, 14-7). 
Echo’s derision of Cynthia, as we have seen, apparently manifests 
an ignorant presumption, the presumptuousness of derisive boast- 
ing. Narcissus’ fate, according to Jonson, is due to a self-love which 
likewise produced an unwarranted presumption — in this instance 
an immature presumption of wisdom or judgment. Niobe’s fate, also 
due to self-love, is again the result of an unlicensed presumption. 
As Cynthia’s defense of herself indicates, Jonson must have had 
in mind a comparable presumption on the part of Actaeon (Niobe 
compared ‘‘more Then he presum’d’’). 

It is here, I believe, that most critics of the drama have gone 
astray. They see in the lines which follow the passage just quoted 
only a reference to Essex’s ‘‘tactless audacities’’ of September, 
1599, when he burst into the Queen’s chamber.”* 

But are we therefore judged too extreme? 

Seemes it no crime, to enter sacred bowers, 

And hallowed places, with impure aspect, 

Most lewdly to pollute? Seemes it no crime, 

To braue a deitte? (V, xi, 18-22) 
A much closer parallel to entering ‘‘sacred bowers, And hallowed 
places, with impure aspect, Most lewdly to pollute’’ and to the 
words ‘‘braue a deitie’’ is provided by Robert Stephanus’ The- 
saurus : 

Actaeonem fabulantur a suis canibus discerptum, quod Dianae concubitum, 
cum venaretur in montibus juxta templum sitis, appetierit. Alii putant id ei 
accidisse, quod se illi Actaeon praetulerit in venandi arte. 

The Thesaurus then gives the source for this statement as ‘‘Diod. 
lib. 5, cap. 14.’”? It seems to me unquestionable that this little- 
known version of the Actaeon myth is the source of Jonson’s lines. 
Among other particulars note the parallel between Jonson’s ‘‘sacred 
bowers, And hallowed places’’and the dictionary’s juzta templum. 


21Herford and Simpson, 1, 395. Judson’s theory that the Actaeon materials 
were a later addition is, I believe, adequately refuted by Herford. 

22Cf. Diodorus of Sicily, tr. C. H. Oldfather, 111 (Loeb Classical Libr., 1939), 
75 (V, 81, 3-5). 
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Jonson may have encountered this version of the myth in reag. 
ing Diodorus; or he may have found ‘it in reading R. Stephanys’ 
entry, where he would also find a summary of the Ovidian material, 
an interpretation of the myth, and further references to material 
about Actaeon. Whatever his immediate source may have been 
however, ancient literature provides a closer parallel for Jonson’s 
words than do contemporary events; and that Actaeon was also 
guilty of a heinous and unwarranted presumption is clearly stated, 
The mythological elements are consequently unified in that Echo, 
Narcissus, Niobe, and Actaeon, all represent an unwarranted pre. 
sumption. 

That is not to say that Jonson was not struck with the applica. 
tion of the Actaeon myth to Essex’s disgrace during the year from 
December 1599 to December 1600. Just as he found that the elder 
Seneca’s words about Haterius paralleled his own opinion of 
Shakespeare, he may have perceived a striking parallel to contem. 
porary events in the myths, which supposedly embodied the wis. 
dom of the ancients. That Ovid’s words about the grumbling of 
some against Diana could be applied to the popular clamor in favor 
of Essex would be, to Jonson, but one more string to the bow with 
which he continuously waged the battle of the scholar; but it would 
be a relatively unimportant string. Cynthia’s Revels, like Poet- 
aster,?* is fundamentally a social satire, as was Every Man Out of 
His Humour. And inasmuch as Jonson drew no line between ethical 
and social satire, the fundamental purpose of Cynthia’s Revels is to 
lash vice and to inculeate sound ethical maxims — ethical maxims 
similar to those which interpreters of the Actaeon myth attempted 
to inculcate. 

Three interpretations of the Actaeon myth seem to have been 
particularly popular during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. The one which was apparently the most popular, how- 
ever, the so-called euhemeristic one, does not appear in Cynthia’s 
Revels.2* The other two were conveniently at hand in Charles 
Stephanus’ Dictionurium. After a brief resumé of Ovid’s treatment 
of the myth and an account of Fulgentius’ interpretation, the dic- 
tionary article refers to the Actaeon in Apollonius, states that the 


23See Hunt. Libr. Bull., 1x, 37-62. 
24See Douglas Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English 
Poetry (Minneapolis, 1932), p. 71 and note 11. 
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Qvidian myth is better known, and gives the following interpreta- 


tions: 


[1] Haee fabula nos ad beneficia in bonos viros conferenda adhortatur, ac 
retrahit a bene merendo de ingratis, qui saepius pro acceptis beneficiis simultatis 
eausas aucupantur, seque vel quauis leuissima de causa iratos fingunt, vt sic 
deletum appareat quicquid in eos collatum est. ... [2] Monemur praeterea ne 
simus curiosi in rebus ad nos minime pertinentibus, quoniam multis perniciosum 
fut res arcanas aliorum cognouisse, aut principum, ciuitatum, summorumque 
yirorum, aut Dei praecipue, quorum vel aliqua minima suspicio arcanorum con- 


scium facile potest opprimere. 


Both of the dictionary’s interpretations were taken from Comes; 
the second practically verbatim, the first from the following dis- 


cussion : 


Per hane igitur fabulam nos ad beneficia in viros bonos conferenda adhor- 
tabantur, ac retrahebant a benemerendo de ingratis & immemoribus acceptorum 
hominibus: quod etiam videtur significasse Theocritus in eo versu: 

xbvas te nutri canes vt te edant. Omnium sane bene- 
ficiorum optimum est illud, quod apud virum bonum & memorem & gratum col- 
locatur: quod vero in maleficum & ingratum collatum est, omnino male collatum 
fuit: quippe cum improbi homines, ne parem gratiam referre cogantur, saepius 
pro acceptis beneficiis simultatis causas aucupentur, seque vel quauis leuissima 
de causa iratos fingant, vt sic deletum appareat quidquid in eos collatum sit. 
Vt prudentiores igitur essemus in conferendis beneficiis, ne honori, facultatibus, 
vitaeque nostrae insidiatores nostris sumptibus aleremus, rationem conferen- 
dorum beneficiorum nos antiqui docuerunt: quippe cum beneficium viro bono- 
facere, sit prope accipere, atque haee nonnulla pars est iustitiae, vt traditum 
est in officiis. 


A number of the speeches in Cynthia’s Revels and the design for 
the entire play show, I believe, that Jonson knew the interpretations 
of the Actaean myth quoted above. Consider the speeches of Mer- 
eury and Cynthia, parts of which have been quoted elsewhere. Both 
speeches point out the presumptuousness of those who would pry 
into or judge of higher truths: 


Stint thy babling tongue; 
Fond ECCHO, thou prophan’st the grace is done thee: 
So idle wordlings (meerely made of voice) 
Censure the powers above them (I, ii, 92-5). 


Let mortals learne 
To make religion of offending heauen; 
And not at all to censure powers diuine. 
To men, this argument should stand for firme, 
A Goddess did it, therefore it was good (V, xi, 22-6). 


The first of these quotations, it will be remembered, was the final 
portion of the passage in which Jonson utilized Echo’s derision to 
link the Narcissus-Echo myth with the Actaeon myth. The second 
was immediately preceded by Cynthia’s reference to Actaeon’s pre- 
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 sumptuousness. As far as I know, only in such moral interpretations 


as those recorded by Comes and C. Stephanus could Jonson haye 
found the association of myth and maxim which he has here pre. 
served — that is, the specific association of Actaeon with the aq. 
monition that men should not be too curious about matters which 


-do not concern them, particularly about the secrets of comm. 


nities, princes, great men, and, above all, gods. Such presump. 
tuousness, the moralizers point out, will probably be punished. And 
indeed before Cynthia’s Revels ends, the courtiers who have drunk 
of the Fountain of Self-love, and whose vices have been satirized 
throughout the play, are punished by Cynthia; for their self-loye 
has led to a presumption equal to that of Niobe’s and Actaeon’s, 

Before drinking of the Fountain, the foolish courtiers have cen. 
sured Crites and Arete; but once drunk with self-love, Amorphus 
refers to Cynthia as ‘‘humorous”’ (IV, v, 86), while the women’s 
immediate reaction to the water is that they would not change 
places with the goddess (ll. 32-5). In contrast, compare, for ex- 
ample, Philautia’s wish, expressed earlier, for ‘‘a little more com- 
mand, and soueraignetie’’ (IV, i, 161ff.). This self-satisfaction has 
increased by V, x, so that the courtiers are guilty of compar. 
ing themselves favorably with Cynthia. When he looses his arrows 
at the dancing courtiers, Cupid remarks to Mercury that “‘it 
makes no matter which of the couples. PHANTASTE, and AMOR. 
PHUS, at you.’’ Jonson thereby apparently indicates that Amor. 
phus and Phantaste are representative of the other fatuous cour. 
tiers. Consequently their subsequent speeches, while showing the 
ineffectiveness of Cupid’s arrows on self-love, also demonstrate the 
courtiers’ audacity in considering themselves better than a goddess: 

AMO. CYNTHIA (by my bright soule) is a right exquisite, and splen- 
didious lady; yet AMORPHUS, I thinke, hath seene more fashions, I am sure 
more countries; but whether I haue, or not, what neede wee gaze on CYNTHIA, 
that haue our self to admire? 

PHA. O, excellent CYNTHIA! yet if PHANTASTE sate where shee doo’s 


and had such a tire on her head (for attire can doe much) I say no more— 
but goddesses are goddesses, and PHANTASTE is as she is! (ll. 42-50) 


It seems to me very likely that Jonson intended a parallel to be 
drawn between the presumption of Niobe and this presumption of 
the courtiers; for at the beginning of Cynthia’s long speech, made 
when the dancing has ended, Jonson refers directly to Niobe and 
indicates the similar nature of her presumption. After calling an 
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end to the sports and thanking the masquers, Cynthia says that 
she construes their actions as an ‘‘acceptable zeale’’; for they are 
not those who censure her as too severe. To the good, she is gracious; 
but to the proud or profane, perhaps indeed austere (V, xi, 1-13). 
Thus Actaeon and Niobe were punished; she for ‘‘comparing more 
Then he presum’d.’’ Cynthia then continues with the defense of 
her justice upon Actaeon, who would ‘‘braue a deitie’’ and ‘‘enter 
sacred bowers, And hallowed places, with impure aspect, Most 
lewdly to pollute’ (Il. 18-26). She insists that she is not cruel, nor 
has she any desire to ‘‘sowre your late delights’’; suffice it to say, 
she notices and can avenge such ‘‘calumnious and lewd blas- 
phemies.”’ Although she now appears so that mortals may see her 
without injury, they should not ‘‘challenge to themselves immu- 
nitie’’ from the gods (ll. 27-43). Then, thanking the masquers 
again and asking them to unmask so that she may not mistake their 
“seyerall worths,’’ she cries out angrily when she sees them: 


...ha? Are we contemn’d? 
Is there so little awe of our disdaine, 
That any (vnder trust of their disguise) 
Should mixe themselues with other of the court? 
And (without forehead) boldly presse so far 
As farther none ?25" 
The whole fraud is then exposed. 

Jonson here clearly indicates, I believe, that the moral to be drawn 
from the myths of Niobe and Actaeon is applicable to the present 
situation. Like Niobe, the courtiers have been guilty of consider- 
ing themselves better than the gods. Like Actaeon, they have thrust 
themselves upon Cynthia; and by attempting to attach themselves 
to the court, that is, to the kernel of the body politic, like the Actaeon 
of the interpreters they have pressed into the affairs of state, of 
princes, and of gods. The speeches of the courtiers which precede 
Cynthia’s long defense, and the careful and logical development of 
Cynthia’s speech, with (1) its early references to Niobe and 
Actaeon, (2) its defense of Cynthia’s attack upon the latter, (3) its 
warning to mortals not to challenge immunity from the gods, and 
(4) its initial outburst of anger, ending in the italicized passage, 
make it seem very likely that the myth of Niobe and particularly 
the second interpretation of the myth of Actaeon as expounded by 
Comes and the Dictionarium were in Jonson’s mind while he com- 


25The italics are mine. 
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posed this portion of the drama which brings about the catastrophe, 

Throughout the play, moreover, Jonson has been emphasizing the 
necessity to bestow benefits upon the worthy. During the catas. 
trophe, Crites, the Stoic bonus vir, is rewarded when the vicious 
courtiers are punished. Consider, then, the interpretation in Comes 
and Charles Stephanus which uses the myth of Actaeon to ineul. 
cate the maxim that benefits should be bestowed upon good men 
and not upon the unworthy who wrong the bounty done them. A). 
though Jonson wisely attempts no strict application of this inter. 
pretation,”® the moralization apparently remained in his mind and 
is, I believe, clearly reflected in the drama. Notice particularly 
Diana’s first speech, when she finally appears to justify her action 
against Actaeon : 


When hath DIANA, iike an enuious wretch, 
That glitters onely to his soothed selfe, 
Denying to the world, the precious vse 
Of hoorded wealth, with-held her friendly aide? 
Monthly, we spend our still-repaired shine, 
And not forbid our virgin-waxen torch 
To burne, and blaze, while nutriment doth last: 
That once consum’d, out of IOVES treasurie 
A new we take, and ’stike it in our spheare, 
To give the mutinous kind of wanting men, 
Their look’d-for light. Yet what is their desert? 
‘“Bountie is wrong’d, interpreted as due; 
Mortals can challenge not a ray, by right, 
Yet doe expect the whole of CYN THIAS light. 
But if that Deities with-drew their gifts, 
From humane follies, what could men deserue 
But death, and darknesse? It behooues the high, 
For their owne sakes, to doe things worthily. 
ARE. Most true, most sacred Goddesse; for the heauens 
Receiue no good of all the good they doe (V, vi, 19-38). 


As Jonson develops this speech of Diana’s from a typically anti- 
acquisitive sentiment, he merges the maxim that the ungrateful 
wrong the bounty done them with a reference to the moon’s service 
to ‘‘Diana’s foresters’’ and with Senecan precepts. Arete’s speech, 


26As the quotation from Comes indicates, the interpretation undoubtedly 
developed from Fulgentius’ moralization about Actaeon’s dogs; consequently 
if the moralization were strictly applied, Actaeon would have had to represent 
a lustful and curious presumption and at the same time be the victim of in- 
gratitude. See Fabii Planciadis Fulgentii V. C. Opera, ed. R. Helm (Bibl. 
Script. Graec. et Rom. Teub., 1898), pp. 62-3. Boccaccio preserves Fulgentius’ 
interpretation (pp. 42a- -42b) ; while Legouais (1, 574-603), Berchorius (p. 
xxxvia), and Alciati (p. 60), for example, interpret the dogs respectively as 
the indolent, the ungrateful, and the rogues who attach themselves to the 
powerful or the rich. 
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for example, is clearly taken from the De Benefictis (IV, ix, 1). 
But the precepts of Seneca are free from any association with Cyn- 
thia and Actaeon. Only in the moralizations of the myth does one 
find an association of Cynthia and Actaeon with a maxim about 
wronged bounty. Consequently I believe it altogether likely that 
while writing the passage quoted above Jonson had in mind the 
first moralization which appears in the interpretations recorded by 
Comes and Charles Stephanus. As for the rewarding of good men 
(Hacc fabula nos ad beneficia in bonos viros adhortatur), the entire 
comical satire leads up to just such a conclusion. As Cynthia says 
when speaking of Crites, 
Our selfe haue euer vowed to esteeme, 


(As vertue, for it selfe, so) fortune base; 
Who’s first in worth, the same be first in place (V, vi, 105-7). 


With his predilection for Stoicism and for the particular theme of 
the bestowal of benefits, it would be surprising if Jonson had not 
remembered a kindred mythological interpretation which appeared 
in such standard reference works as those by Comes and Charles 
Stephanus. Indeed, in this first interpretation Jonson could have 
found the moral of the entire play; and thus, given the events of 
1600 and the moralizations of the Actaeon myth, one may perhaps 
determine without undue conjecture what the genesis of the play 
might have been.”” Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that 
this moralization of the Actaeon myth accords perfectly with the 
Senecan cast of the entire drama, particularly with the sentiments 
taken from the De Benefictis.?® 

Consequently, when viewed in the light of conventional interpre- 
tations of classic myth, the mythological elements in Cynthia’s 
Revels are far from being an ‘‘embryonic or fragmentary’’ action 
extraneous to the plot; they are rather completely in accord with 
Jonson’s design, and they make clear, I believe, the true framework 
of the play. Fundamentally Jonson is not attacking the fatuities 
of court-of-love conventions, as Baskervill suggests.*® He is attempt- 


27This suggestion will be discussed in the forthcoming study by Professor 
Starnes and myself which I have referred to above. 

28See W. D. Briggs, ‘‘ ‘Cynthia’s Revels’ and Seneca,’’ Fliigel Memorial 
Volume (Stanford, 1916), pp. 59-71; C. B. Hilberry, Ben Jonson’s Ethics in 
Relation to Stoic and Humanistic Thought (Chicago, 1933), pp. 8-10, 18-20, 
et passim. 

22English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy (Unww. of Texas Studies in 
English, 1911), pp. 218ff. ; 
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ing to inculeate the love and practice of Stoic virtue, which leads 
to the serenity of the sapiens and is ‘‘by gods protected’? ‘‘not of 
bountie only, but of right’’ (V, v, 71); for the gods, like the best 
of rulers, will not waste their bounty by conferring it upon the 
unworthy. This virtue and not the love of self should be the courtly 
ideal. A cultivation of the effeminate and superficial forms of eon. 
duct brought in by folly,®° when heightened by self-love leads to 
the hybris of Niobe and, if related to the kernel of the body politic, 
to the presumption of Actaeon. For that matter, the cultivation of 
superficial forms of conduct, a vice which the courtiers were guilty 
of before they drank of the Fountain of Self-love, is similar to 
Narcissus’ presumption of wisdom, for both produce a perversion of 
one’s natural gifts. 

Notice how the play develops. In the first act the principal char. 
acters are introduced, the terminus of the action is stated, and the 
theme of the play is broached by Echo’s appearance and reinforced 
by the Senecan philosophy of Crites’ soliloquy (I, v, 24-66). The 
entire second act is built around satirical sketches of the foolish 
courtiers, sketches which are divided by Mercury’s eulogistic de- 
scription of Crites. The act ends with the pages leaving to fetch 
the water of Self-love; but before they cross the stage, Cupid indi- 
cates the presumptuousness of the courtiers and foretells their sub- 
sequent punishment (II, iv, 105-11). From this point until the 
catastrophe, then, Jonson develops his satire upon the absurd per- 
versity of the courtiers: satire upon the gulls’ criticism and ‘‘grop- 
ing’’ of one another (IV, i, and throughout ii, iii, iv) and satire 
of the gulls’ actions in the fourth act is exceeded only by the con- 
plete fatuity of their subsequent bouts (V, ii, iii, iv) ; for at the end 
of the fourth act the gulls have drunk the water of Self-love. By 
V, x, their perversity, instead of having been abated by Mercury 
and Crites (V, i, iv), has grown into a presumptuousness equal to 
that of Niobe’s and Actaeon’s. In Crites, however, Jonson con- 
tinues his exposition of true virtue,** which he continually reminds 


30‘ These [foolish courtiers] are priuately brought in by MORIA in this 
licentious time, against her [Cynthia’s] knowledge: and (like so many meteors) 
will vanish, when shee appeares’’ (II, iv, 109-11). 

81Notice particularly the two prominent ideas of Stoicism expressed in Mer- 
eury’s eulogistic description of Crites (II, iii, 123-53) and in Crites’ long 
soliloquy of III, iii: When Mercury says that he would be willing to become 
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the audience will be rewarded by the goddess (e.g., III, iv, 87-107; 
IV, v, 1-17; V, iv, 616-52; V, v, particularly ll. 56-72). Conse- 

ently the play develops toward a situation wherein Cynthia, com- 
ing to justify her action upon Actaeon is confronted, on the one 
hand, by courtiers whose vices are of the same nature as those of 
Niobe and Actaeon himself and, on the other hand, by the Stoic 
sapiens, who has been despised by the fatuous courtiers but who is 
rewarded by Cynthia because of her love for virtue. The presump- 
tuous and ungrateful are punished ;** the good are rewarded. The 
moral of the catastrophe, consequently, is closely related to the 
ethical maxims which interpreters of classical mythology would in- 
culeate through the aforementioned moralizations of the Actaeon 
myth.** 

As we have seen, moralizations of classic myth seem to be reflected 
in a number of speeches in Cynthia’s Revels. Moreover, when the 
entire drama is surveyed in the light of conventional interpretations 
of mythology, Jonson’s basic design becomes clear, even though it is 
at times** overshadowed by his attempt to preserve upon the stage 
the salutary temper and moral objectives, as well as the epigram- 
matic method, of formal satire. Yet by frequently using Crites as 
a vehicle for his satire, Jonson has delineated the virtuous as well 
as the vicious, provided Diana’s bounty with a worthy object, and 
continually looked forward to his catastrophe, which, in turn, is 
in accord with his own stoic philosophy and closely related to 


mortal if he were sure to be another Crites, he expresses the idea that the 
sapiens is above mankind in general and on a level with the gods—an idea 
particularly pertinent here in view of the courtiers’ final presumption. Likewise 
particularly apt in view of the reasons for Cynthia’s appearance is Crites’ 
soliloquy about the sapiens freedom from anger at the slanders of the vicious 
and the ignorant. 

82Since it is the duty of comedy to ‘‘sport with follies, not with crime,’’ I 
suggest that Jonson utilizes the nature of the masques’ devices to anticipate 
the nature of the courtiers’ punishment. Because their vices arise from qual- 
ities which through discipline may become virtues— just as the Aristotelian 
vice is an excess of that quality which in moderation becomes a virtue — the 
guilty are to be corrected, not destroyed. In the devices for the masques and 
in the names of the true courtiers, Jonson’s abstract schematicism breaks 
down, as Baskervill has pointed out (op. cit., pp. 246-8); but the purpose of 
this ornamentation to his framework seems sufficiently clear. 

88More familiar than the modern with a typically medieval method of 
exegesis, the Elizabethan in all probability would not be struck by the 
‘heterogeneous story types’’ Jonson has used. In the drama Lyly had merged 
classic myth, moral allegory, and courtly intrigues and pastimes; while Warner, 
for example, had used both Echo and Narcissus as a medium for satire in his 
Albion’s England (1X, xlvi-xlvii). 

34Particularly in the folio form of the play. 
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conventional moralizations of the myths which he has utilizeg 
Consequently, if the foregoing analysis of the play is correet, it 
seems to me undeniable that when the critic has before him such 
interpretations of classic myth as those found in contemporary 
reference works, he cannot fail to perceive Jonson’s principle of 
composition. Although he will certainly reserve his right to judge 
of the play’s excellence, he can at least understand more clearly 
than before why Jonson in referring to Cynthia’s Revels insisted 
that ‘‘By God ’tis good, and if you lik’t, you may.”’ 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE MASQUES IN 
CYNTHIA’S REVELS 


By AuuAN H. GILBert 
Duke University 


Recent criticism of Cynthia’s Revels leaves one with the feeling 
that Jonson either did not succeed very well in what he intended 
to do, or that we do not now understand him. Mr. Talbert now 
shows that the play’s mythology is articulated with its other parts 
and reinforces its prevailing ideas.’ It appears that the function of 
the masques in the last act can also be clarified, and that they too 
subserve Jonson’s purpose of reforming the manners of Elizabeth’s 


court. 
Royalty in Jonson’s Masques and Other Works 


The play is named from the Queen’s revels, ‘‘in which time, it 
shall bee lawfull for all sorts of ingenuous persons, to visit her 
palace, to court her Nymphes, to exercise all varietie of generous 
and noble pastimes’’ (I, i, 97), but the revels are actually shown 
only in the masques. Though these masques are earlier than any of 
Ben’s separate works of the sort, they are apparently in their spirit. 


What is there in the Jacobean masques that illustrates those of this 


play? 

Jonson was well aware that he was producing ‘‘transitorie de- 
vices,’’ but yet he could not forget their souls, and desired that 
their inward parts be furnished with the ‘‘most high, and heartie 
inventions,’’ grounded on ‘‘solide learnings,’’ dealing with ‘‘re- 
mov’d mysteries.’’ With a change of figure, he declared he wished 
to give the spectators ‘‘nourishing, and sound meates’’ (Hymenaet, 
14-28). The same type of suggestion is prefixed to the masque for 
Lord Haddington, and the Masque of Queenes. But even without 
explicit statement, it is evident enough that Jonson did not lay 
aside his intellect when he composed masques, however attractive 


1The most recent work, with bibliography including earlier studies, is Oscar 
James Campbell’s Comicall Satyre, San Marino, Calif., 1938, especially pp. 
ath See also 8S. A. Tannenbaum, Ben Jonson, A Concise Bibliography, New 

ork, 1938. 

For Mr. Talbert’s work, to which the present study is a supplement, see 
pp. 193-210 above. 
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he tried to make them. Not merely was he ready to write notes op 
them even more elaborate than he attempted for Sejanus, but going 
beyond learning, he clearly intended dignity fit for an intellectual 
court, and sound teaching. 

The important ideas he attempted to inculeate are not unworthy 
of Sidney’s conception of tragedy, ‘‘that maketh kings fear to be 
tyrants.’’? As concerned with courts and kings, the masques had 
some relation to the Renaissance view of tragedy as the drama of 
kings. Hence they allude frequently to the duties and responsibil. 
4 ities of monarchs. The last words of The Entertainment at High. 
| gate echo the belief of writers on monarchy that the good king is 
i protected by the love of his people.* 

Still more in the tone of the writers de regimine principum is 
a passage in the masque for Lord Haddington’s wedding: 


A Prince, that drawes 
By’example more, then others doe by lawes: 
That is so just to his great act, and thought, | 
To doe, not what Kings may, but what Kings ought. 
Who, out of pietie, unto peace, is vowed; 
To spare his subjects, yet to quell the proud, 
And dares esteeme it the first fortitude, 
To have his passions, foes at home, subdued (216-23). 


Hardly any subject was more often spoken of by the advisers of 
monarchs than his duty to furnish his subjects a good example: 
King James himself was well aware of its importance, quoting in 
Basilikon Doron the then familiar lines in which Claudian expressed 
it: 
Componitur orbis 

Regis ad exemplum: nec sic inflectere sensus 

Humanos edicta valent, quam vita regentis.5 
Prince Henry’s Barriers is an exhortation to the young prinee, 
founded on the examples of the most illustrious English kings, and 
again alluding to the merey and justice of James. Likewise in 
Oberon, James, in dealing with his subjects, is said 


To teach them by the sweetnesse of his sway, 

And not by force. H’is such a king, as thay, 

Who/’are tyrannes subjects, or ne’re tasted peace, 
Would, in their wishes, forme, for their release (346-9). 


2The Defense of Poesie, p. 432, in Gilbert, Literary Criticism, New York, 
1940. 

3Allan H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince and its Forerunners, Durham, North 
Carolina, 1938, pp. 106-17. 

4Ibid., pp. 197-203. See also Jonson’s Panegyre on the Happie Entrance of 
James, 77-81. Cf. Sidney, Arcadia 3.25.6. 

5James I, Basilikon Doron, Edinburgh, 1603, p. 24. 
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Time Vindicated, the masque of 1623, concludes: 


Follow his ample, 
And just example, 
That hates all chace of malice, and of bloud: 
And studies only wayes of good, 
To keepe soft Peace in breath. 
Man should not hunt Mankind to death, 
But strike the enemies of Man; 
Kill vices if you can 
They are your wildest bonate (527-535). 


Not unlike this is the last speech of Cynthia’s Revels, twenty-two 
years earlier, with its assertion of the power of the king’s example 
in drawing ‘‘a world to vertue’’ (V, xi, 169-73). 

Such passages as these in praise of James have sometimes been 
set down to flattery; in fact Jonson admitted in An Epistle to 
Master John Selden: 


I confesse (as every Muse hath err’d, 

And mine not least) I have too oft preferr’d 

Men, past their termes, & prais’d some names too much; 
But ’twas with purpose to have made them such. 


He may have derived the idea of the last line from Erasmus, who 
wrote as follows : 


Haud quaquam mihi contemnenda ducebam reliqua duo calumniatorum genera, 
alterum imperitorum, necque satis prudentium, qui totum hoe meum, ornandi 
Principis, studium, adulationem vocabant. . . . Altius quidem me pupugit prior 
illa repraehensio, quippe quae moribus labem conaretur aspergere. . . . Prin- 
cipio qui Panegyricos nil aliud quam assentationes esse putant, ‘prorsum 
ignorare videntur, quo consilio, cui rei, genus hoc scripti sit a prudentissimis 
viris repertum, nempe ut obiecta virtutis imagine, improbi Principes emendaren- 
tur, probi proficerent, rudes instituerentur, admonerentur errantes, extimu- 
larentur oscitantes, denique ipsi apud sese pudescerent deplorati. An vero 
eredendum est Calisthenem tantum philosophum, cum Alexandri laudes diceret, 
an Lysiam atque Isocratem, an Plinium, & cum his innumerabiles, cum hie in 
genere versarentur, alio spectasse, quam ut sub laudandi praetextu cohortarentur 
ad honesta? An tu censes regibus sic natis, sic educatis, tetrica illae Stoicorum 
dogmata, & cynicos latratus esse proponendos? Scilicet ut aut cachinnum 
moveas, aut acrius etiam irrites? Generosus animus quanto commodius ducitur 
quam trahitur, quantuque melius blandimentis sanatur, quam conviciis.6 


Erasmus goes on to express his abhorrence of flattery that would 
confirm the prince in evil or profit the flatterer.” It is dangerous to 


6Epistola ad Paladanum in Institutio Principis Christiani, etce., Basilea, 1516, 
sig. N;. Cf. Guazzo, Civil Conversation (London, 1925), I, 78. Bacon wrote: 
‘Some praises come of good wishes and respects, which is a form due in civility 
to kings and great persons, laudando praecipere, when by telling men what they 
are, they represent to them what they should be’’ (Of Praise). 

7Drummond reports of Ben: ‘‘He hath a minde to be a churchman, and so 
he might have favour to make one sermon to the King, he careth not what 
therafter sould befall him: for he would not flatter though he saw Death’’ 
(Conversations with Drummond, in Works, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy 
Simpson, 1, 141). 
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set down as flattery any Renaissance address to a monarch which 
smacks of the theory of kingship and is intended to suggest to a 
ruler his duties to his subjects. 

Not merely in the masques does Jonson show concern for the 
relations of ruler and subject. The Entertainment for King James’ 
Coronation, three years after Cynthia’s Revels, is virtually an ex. 
hortation to the king to nourish peace and liberty and to keep his 
court free from flattery (752). 

Similarly in Jonson’s poetry the theme of court and king recurs; 
for example he begins an epigram addressed to John Williams: 


That you have seene the pride, beheld the sport, 
And all the games of Fortune, plaid at Court; 
Viewed there the mercat, read the wretched rate 
At which there are, would sell the Prince, and State.s8 
The ideal courtier appears in An Epigram to My Muse, the Lady 


Digby, on Her Husband, Sir Kenelme Digby: 


He doth excell 
In honour, courtesie, and all the parts 
Court can call hers, or Man could call his Arts. 
Hee’s prudent, valiant, just, and temperate ; 
In him all vertue is beheld in State (p. 194). 

Such concern with kings and courts in Jonson’s lesser writings 
make certain that in tragedy, the play of kings, he would continue 
the use of material derived from the theory of kingship. And so it 
is in Sejanus, written little more than two years after Cynthia’s 
Revels. The play presents material such as is found in Machiavelli’s 
Prince, in Erasmus’ Institution of a Christian Prince, and in a 
work, translated by Erasmus, looked on by the Renaissance as part 
of the literature on kingship, Plutarch’s How to Tell a Flatterer 
from a Friend. For example, Arruntius says: 


Of all wilde beasts, preserve me from a tyranne; 

And of all tame, a flatterer (I, 437-8). 
This occurs in Plutarch’s essay, par. 19, and is used by Erasmus in 
Chap. 2. 

The basis for such knowledge in Jonson’s reading is indicated by 
his Timber, where a number of pages are devoted to the ruler.® Some 
of the material is indicated as coming from ‘‘the great doctor of 
state, Machiavell’’ (p. 106), and there are two indications of the 


8Underwood, p. 172, in The Poems of Ben Jonson, ed. by Bernard H. Newdi- 
gate, Oxford, 1936. 

9Pp. 88, 91, 103-9, 113. The pages are those of the original as indicated in 
Castelain’s edition, Paris, 1906. 
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use of Plutarch’s work on How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend.’® 
It is possible that both of these are at second hand, since Jonson 
was willing to quote in that way, but its accessibility, Jonson’s 
yarious references to Plutarch," and his interest in the subject of 
flattery make probable his knowledge of the work itself.’* Castelain 
also indicates one passage in the Timber as from Erasmus’ Institu- 
tion of a Christian Prince."* 

An important English work on the conduct of princes is the 
Basilikon Doron of King James I of England, addressed to Prince 
Henry. It was written while he was still king of Scotland only, and 
published in a very small edition in 1599. A larger edition ap- 
peared in 1603, and others came later. It is unlikely that Jonson 
saw a copy before he undertook Cynthia’s Revels in 1600, though 
there can be no doubt that he had access to the book sooner or later. 
Probably traces of it can be found in some of his works,’* though its 
material is so like that of other books of advice to princes that bor- 
rowing cannot be lightly asserted. It is important for Cynthia’s 
Revels, as James’s book is the work of its sort nearest to Jonson in 
time and space, and to some extent representing his environment. 
Various ideas are common to Jonson and the King. 


. 10Pp, 93, 107. Possibly Jonson derived from it the idea in ‘‘Slieke flatterie 
and shee [selfe-love] / Are twin-borne sisters’’ (Cynthia’s Rev., I, ii, 37-8). At 
any rate in Plutarch’s essay we read: ‘‘This gives the flatterer a wide field 
within friendship, since he has a good base of operations against us in our 
self-love, because of which everybody is his own foremost and greatest flat- 
terer.... The man who is condemned as a lover of the flatterer is very much 
a self-lover’’ (48F-49A). 

Erasmus gives Philautia and Kolakia (Flattery) as the third and fourth of 
the nymphs of Folly (Moriae Encomium, Leyden, 1648, pp. 39-40). There is 
much on flattery in Burton’s section on Philautia (Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Lii. iii,14.). 

11Castelain finds the influence of Plutarch on the following pages of the 
Timber, in addition to those mentioned above: Pp. 93 (a second ref.), 111, 112. 
Plutarch’s Moralia are mentioned in The Silent Woman, I, i, 62. 

12For flattery see the Epigrams LXIIII, LXVII, CXXV, the Forest III; 
Underwood ; Epistle to Sackville, end; An Epistle to a Friend, to Perswade Him 
to the Warres; An Epistle to a Friend; Epigram, to a Friend and Sonne; To 
the Immortal Memory ... of . .. Sir Lucius Cary and Sir H. Morison (2d 
turne). There are many references to flattery in Sejanus, and a striking one in 
Poetaster, V, i, 96: ‘‘ A flatterd prince soone turnes the prince of fooles.’’ 

18Ben Jonson, Discoveries, ed. Castelain, Paris, 1906, p. 103 (original pagina- 
tion). Castelain’s evidence is not strong, but probably Jonson had read the 
book. For Erasmus’ work, see The Education of a Christian Prince, by 
Desiderius Erasmus, trans. Lester K. Born, New York, 1936. 

14For example The Haddington Masque, 216-23. Something of the sort ap- 
pears in Jonson’s half admiring, half satirical presentation of Justice Overdo 
in Bartholomew Fair, II, i, where the duties of the king are subdued to those 
of the justice. Is Jonson here daring to glance at King James himself? 
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The importance of the king’s example, prominent in the conelud. 
ing lines of Cynthia’s Revels, is thus stated : 
Thinke not therefore, that the highnes of your dignity diminisheth your faults 
(much lesse giveth you a licence to sinne) but by the contrarie, your fault 
shall be aggravated, according to the height of your dignity; any sinne that ye 
committe, not being a single sinne procuring but the fall of one; but bein 
an exemplare sinne, & therefore drawing with it the whole multitude to be 
guiltie of the same. Remember then, that this glistering worldly glorie of 
Kings, is given them by God, to teache them to preasse so to glister & shine 
before their people, in al works of sanctification & righteousnes, that their 
persons as brighte lampes of godlines and vertue may, going in & out before 
their people, give light to all their steppes (pp. 2-3, ed. of 1603). 
As does Ben in the dedication of Cynthia’s Revels in 1616 and in 
the last line of the play, James emphasizes the importance of the 
example of the courtiers: 
As everie one of the people will delite to followe the example of any of the 
Courteours, as well in evill as in good; so what crime so horrible can there be 
committed & over-sene in a Courteour, that will not be an exemplare excuse 
for any other boldly to commit the like (p. 62) 715 

When in 1616 Jonson wrote the dedication of Cynthia’s Revels 
To the Special Fountaine of Manners: the Court, he could be sure 
of royal approval when he wrote: ‘‘In thee, the whole Kingdome 
dresseth it selfe, and is ambitious to use thee as her glasse.’’ But it 


is quite in the spirit of the concluding line of the play: 


A vertuous Court a world to vertue drawes (V. xi. 173). 
Virtues and Vices in Cynthia’s Revels 


The good courtiers of the play are the perfect Crites (Judicious), 
Arete, who is virtue itself, Phronesis (Good Sense), Thauma (Won- 
der), Timé (Honor), Chrestus (Good), Euthus (Honest), Phronimus 
(Prudent). The bad courtiers are Amorphus (Deformed), Anaides 
(Impudence), Asotus (Wasteful), Hedon (Pleasure), Philautia 
(Self-Love), Moria (Folly), Phantaste (Fancy), Argurion (Money), 
Gelaia (Laughter).’® The first four acts are given to the presenta- 
tion of these characters, against their mythological background. 
Most space is given to the presentation of the follies in action,” 


15P, 62. See also pp. 70-2, 83-4, 128-9. 

16Phronesis, Thauma, and Timé are mutes, and Chrestus, Euthus, and 
Phronimus are but mentioned (III, iii, 18-9). At first a page, Gelaia in the 
fifth act appears as a court lady where Argurion is expected. 

17Thomas F. Crane (Italian Social Customs in the Renaissance, New Haven, 
1920, p. 534) comments on the neglect by students of Jonson of the two games, 
one called Substantives and Adjectives, and the other A thing done, and Who 
did it? (IV, iii, 81-203), played by the courtiers. These are parlor games of 
the type familiar in Italy during the sixteenth century. Games somewhat of 
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though Crites gives eighty lines to describing them (III, 4). Arete 
promises that when Cynthia appears: 


This knot of spiders will be soone dissolv’d (III, iv, 88). 


At the end of the fourth act Mercury announces that he has a plot 
against the follies that he intends to pursue ‘‘to a high strain of 
laughter.’’ To this end he announces to Crites: 


It is our purpose, Crites, to correct 

And punish with our laughter, this nights sport 

Which our court-Dors so heartily intend: 

And by that worthy secorne, to make them know 

How farre beneath the dignitie of man 

Their serious, and most practis’d actions are... . 
The better race in court 

That have the true nobilitie, call’d vertue, 

Will apprehend it, as a gratefull right 

Done to their separate merit:18 and approve 

The fit rebuke of so ridiculous heads, 

Who with their apish customes, and fore’d garbes, 

Would bring the name of courtier in contempt, 

Did it not live unblemisht in some few, 

Whom equall Jove hath lov’d, and Phoebus form’d 

Of better mettall, and in better mould (V, i, 17-40). 


This gives the theme of the play and states its author’s satirical 
purpose. There then follows the greater part of Act V, in which 
Crites gives the dor to the foolish courtiers. When this has been 
accomplished, Crites expresses his doubts of the efficacy of what he 
has done, though he is sure that the neglect of realities 


for a selfe-loving neatnesse, 
Is sacrilege, of an unpardon’d greatnesse (V, iv, 647-8). 


Mercury assures him that his is the ‘‘only man-like course.’’ 

After this preparation, greatly developed from the form of the 
Quarto text, Crites is charged by Arete with the preparation of a 
masque. He doubts whether anything so exacting is possible for the 
follies of those he has just discomfited, but Arete assures him that 
after all they are ‘‘either courtiers, or not wholy rude’’ (V, v, 24), 
and will be restrained by ‘‘respect of majestie.’’ Crites’ protest that 
they ‘‘are unfit to be in Cynthia’s court,’’ and in Cynthia’s sports, 


this type, but more spontaneous and intellectual, are mentioned in the early 
part of The Courtier, and one more like them appears in the Orlando Furioso 
7.21. It seems likely that they were little known in England when Jonson 
presented them as inanities of the court. The contest in courtship (V, ii, iii, iv) 
probably also requires further study, even after Charles R. Baskervill’s dis- 
cussion (English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy, pp. 218-36). 

18Cf, Every Man Out of His Humour, II, vi, 153-61, on the ‘‘true spirit in 
court.’? 
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is refuted by the assurance that the goddess having ‘‘true inteljj. 
gence’’ of the follies that have crept into her palace, has . planned 
“‘sports and triumphs’’— apparently the revels from which the 
play is named —for the purpose of reforming these follies ‘to 
roote.’’ 

In the next scene Cynthia appears, to explain that she does not 
withdraw her gifts for human follies, yet that she graces the revels 
of the night only as they do not sprinkle her unspotted fame ‘with 
note of lightnesse.’’ Crites is announced as the author of the revels 
and praised as a ‘‘principall admirer’’ of the queen. Cynthia ae. 
cepts the praises, on the principle: 

Who’s first in worth, the same be first in place (V, vi, 107). 


Thus she chooses the perfect courtier for his deserts, and rejects 
the foolish. 
The First Masque 


The masque then begins, opening with a speech by Cupid, in 
the guise of Anteros. He presents from the court of Queen Perfee- 
tion four virgins, who are wholly devoted to virtue. Nothing is 
more odious to them than ‘‘false pretexts’’ (V, vii, 23). They are 
then presented as for a splendid masque, attired in fit colors and 
with imprese to express their characters. The first is Storge, allow- 
able self-love, whose function is ‘‘to quicken mindes in the pursuit 
of honour.’’ As is to appear later, she is in reality the selfish, self- 
flattering Philautia, who admires herself for everything, and even 
thinks she ‘‘has a good superficial judgement in painting; and 
would seeme to have so in poetry’’ (II, iv, 36-46). The last word 
indicates one of Jonson’s chief concerns with the courtier: what is 
their attitude to poetry? Philautia, self-love, echoes in her name the 
sub-title of the play, and a common interpretation of the story of 
Narcissus.?° 

Next comes ‘‘ Aglaia, delectable and pleasant Conversation, whose 
propertie is to move a kindly delight, and sometime not without 
laughter: Her office, to entertaine assemblies, and keepe societies 
together with faire familiaritie.’’ She is however, ‘‘light Gelaia”’ 
(V, xi, 105), ‘‘the daughter of folly’’ (Induct.) fit only to laugh at 
the ‘‘strange ridiculous stuffe’’ of the shameless Anaides. 

She is followed by ‘‘Euphantaste, a well conceited Wittnnesse, 


19In Alciati’s Emblems, no. 69, Narcissus at the fountain is an instance of 
Philautia, self-love. Cf. Cynthia’s Revels, I, ii, 29-37. 
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and imployed in honouring the court with the riches of her pure 
invention.’’ In reality this is the foolish Phantaste, ‘‘a light wit- 
tinesse’’ (Induct. ).”° 

The last is ‘‘ Apheleia, a Nymph as pure and simple as the soule, 
or as an abrase table, and is therefore called Simplicitie; without 
folds, without pleights, without colour, without counterfeit: and 
(to speake plainly) Plainenesse it selfe.’’ She is in fact Mistress 
Folly, ‘‘guardian of the Nymphs. One that is not now to be per- 
swaded of her wit, shee will thinke her selfe wise against all the 
judgements that come. A lady made all of voice, and aire, talkes 
any thing of any thing’’ (II, iv, 11-14). 

This group, devoted to false pretexts, are presented by Cupid dis- 
guised as Anteros : 


My selfe (celestiall Goddesse) more fit for the court of Cynthia, then the arbors 
of Cytheree, am calld Anteros, or Loves enemie; the more welcome therefore 
to thy court, and the fitter to conduct this quaternion, who as they are thy 
professed votaries, and for that cause adversaries to Love, yet thee (perpetuall 
Virgin) they both love, and vow to love eternally. 
Cupid thus poses as ‘‘Anti-Cupid, the love of vertue,’’ as Jonson 
puts it in Love Restored, 172. This aspect of Cupid is clearly put 
by Alciati in two of his Emblems, where Anteros, amor virtutis, is 
represented as overcoming Eros, binding him and breaking his 
weapons.”* Such an Anteros could freely enter the Court of Cynthia, 
from which Cupid has long been proscribed (I, i, 111). Inconsis- 
tently in fact, though with the same meaning perhaps, Cynthia 
later declares of Cupid that he ‘‘hath beene too conversant / Among 
our traine’’ (V, xi, 82-3). 

The device of the masque, with its presentation of virtues, pleases 
Cynthia; and she praises Crites, 


Whom learning, vertue, and our favour last, 
Exempteth from the gloomy multitude. 
With common eye the supreme should not see (V, viii, 32-4). 


The Second Masque 


Next follows the second masque, presented by Mercury. He 
brings in four masquers, whom he represents as the sons of a lady 
who is, he tells Cynthia, ‘‘knowne, and highly belov’d of your re- 
splendent deitie’’; she is Eutaxia or good order. The four, to be 
compared to the ‘‘foure cardinall vertues, upon which the whole 


' 20Cf. Saviolina as ‘‘a light wit’’ (Every Man Out of His Humour, dramatis 
personae, 62-4). 
21Alciati, Emblemata nos. 109-10, Lyons, 1614; also in earlier editions. 
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frame of the court doth move,’’ are ‘‘the foure cardinal] prop- 
erties, without which, the body of complement moveth not.’’ Com. 
plement may here be rendered as good breeding, the forms of the 
“‘exact courtier.’”? The four are said to ‘‘support in Princes courts 
the state of the presence, as by office they are obliged ; which, though 
here they may seeme superfluous, yet, for honors sake, they thus 
presume to visite thee, having also beene emploid in the palace of 
Queene Perfection.’’ Then are presented the four splendidly garbed 
masquers, each with his proper symbolic motto. 

The first is ‘‘the commendably-fashioned gallant, Eucosmos; 
whose courtly habite is the grace of the presence, and delight of the 
surveying eye: whom ladies understand by the names of neate, 
and elegant.’’ Later at the unmasking, it appears that this is in 
truth Amorphus, or the Deformed, tedious, conceited, and cow- 
ardly.** 

This pretender is followed by ‘‘Eupathes; who entertaynes his 
mind with an harmlesse, but not incurious varietie: All the objects 
of his senses are sumptuous, himselfe a gallant, that, without 
excesse, can make use of superfluitie: goe richly in imbroideries, 
jewells (and what not?) without vanitie,** and fare delicately with- 
out gluttonie: and therefore (not without cause) is universally 
thought to be of fine humour.’’ He is the disguised ‘‘Hedon, the 
voluptuous’’ (Induct.), ‘‘a gallant wholy consecrated to his pleas- 
ures. ... He’s thought a verie necessarie perfume for the presence, 
and for that onely cause welcome thither: six millaners shops affoord 
you not the like sent’’ (II, i, 34-68). 

The third is ‘‘Eutolmos, as duely respecting others, as never 
neglecting himselfe; commonly knowne by the title of good auda- 
citie: to courts, and courtly assemblies, a guest most acceptable.” 
In reality he is Anaides, ‘‘the impudent, one, that speakes all that 
comes in his cheekes, and will blush no more than a sackbut. .. . He 
will censure or discourse of any thing, but as absurdly as you would 
wish. . . . Hee is a great proficient in all the illiberal sciences, as 
cheating, drinking, swaggering, whoring, and such like: never 

22TT, ii, 78, in the Quarto only. 

23II, iii, 85-100. Cf. the courtier of Every Man Out of His Humour, II, i, 
96-7; IV, i, 29-41. In Spenser’s Mother Hubberds, Tale the Ape has the ac- 
complishments of a false courtier (692-7). 

24The courtier’s clothing is satirized in Fvery Man Out of His Humour, Il, 
vi, 45-7: ‘*Rich apparell has strange vertues: it makes him that hath it with- 


out means, esteemed for an excellent wit,’’ ete. Cf. also the detailed account 
of Fastidious Brisk’s clothing in IV, vi, 84-118. 
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kneeles but to pledge healths, nor prayes but for a pipe of pudding 
tobacco’’ (II, ii, 80-97). 

Last to appear is the kind, and ‘‘truly benefique’’ Eucolos, ‘‘ Who 
imparteth not without respect, but yet without difficultie; and hath 
the happinesse to make every kindnesse seeme double, by the timely, 
and freely bestowing thereof. He is the chiefe of them, who (by the 
vulgar) are said to be of good nature.’’ In fact he is Asotus, the 
prodigal, the heir of Philargyrus, the lover of money. His prodi- 
gality is exemplified in a scene where he carries it so far that 
Argurion, the personification of money, faints (IV, iii, 396-end). 


The Perfect Courtier 


It is evident, as Jonson says in introducing the masque, that the 
virtues represented in the masque are not the fundamental ones of 
noble character, but rather the secondary ones of good manners. 
The sterner virtues are found in Crites, who is 


A creature of a most perfect and divine temper. One, in whom the humours 
and elements are peaceably met, without emulation of precedencie: he is neyther 
to phantastikel melancholy, too slowly phlegmaticke, too lightly sanguine, or 
too rashly cholericke, but in all, so composde & order’d, as it is cleare, Nature 
went about some ful worke, she did more then make a man, when she made 
him. His discourse is like his behaviour, uncommon, but not unpleasing; he is 
prodigall of neyther. Hee strives rather to bee that which men call judicious, 
then to bee thought so: and is so truly learned, that he affects not to shew it. 
Hee will thinke, and speake his thought, both freely: but as distant from 
depraving another mans merit, as proclaiming his owne. For his valor, tis such, 
that he dares as little to offer an injurie, as receive one. In summe, he hath 
a most ingenuous and sweet spirit, a sharp and season’d wit, a straight judge- 
ment, and a strong mind. Fortune could never breake him, nor make him 
lesse. He counts it his pleasure, to despise pleasures, and is more delighted 
with good deeds, then goods. It is a competencie to him that hee ean bee 
virtuous. He doth neyther cover, nor feare; hee hath too much reason to doe 
eyther: and that commends all things to him (II, iii, 123-45). 


There is in this something of the ‘‘Senecal man’’ of Chapman.” 
But even here we have praise of his discourse, his sweet spirit, his 
wit ; elsewhere we learn that he is 


One, whom the Muses, and Minerva love (V, vi, 90), 


and who is aided by Phoebus and Mercury; otherwise he could not 
have devised the masques. He would have been no inharmonious 
member of that court of Urbino of which Castiglione wrote ; indeed 
Castiglione would have his courtier something of a Stoic, as appears 
in a passage somewhat resembling the description of Crites: 


25 Clarence B. Hilberry, Ben Jonson’s Ethics in Relation to Stoic and Hu- 
manistic Ethical Thought (Chicago, 1933), pp. 6, 9, 19, 21, 27. See also Seneca, 
in the index of Tannenbaum’s bibliography of Jonson. 
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Ogni suo atto risulti e sia composto di tutte le virtd, come dicono i Stoi¢} esser 
officio di chi é savio; benché perd in ogni operazion sempre una virti a la 
principale, ma tutte sono talmente tra sé concatenate, che vanno ad un fine, e ad 
ogni effetto tutte possono concorrere e servire (2, 7). : 
The four virtues personated by the masqued courtiers are wel] 
fitted to qualify them for Urbino or any other noble court. It js 
evident that Jonson knew something of the Courtier;?* in fact he 
could hardly have escaped it. Yet it is not necessary to assume that 
he is following it here; he was quite able to form for himself a pie. 
ture of his ideal courtier. Like the male virtues, the female ones 
are fitted to make their possessors acceptable at Elizabeth’s court 
as Jonson would have it. 


Virtues and Vices in Disguise 


Such a disguise of vices as virtues on the stage is a well known 
device.*” Baskervill especially draws a parallel with Skelton’s 
Magnificence, where the interest in the characters is political, rather 
than pietistic.** In fact the same political or courtly interest ap. 
pears in other of the plays in which vices are disguised as virtues, 


such as Respublica and Lindesay’s Ane Satyre of Three Estates. In ° 


the former Avarice, Insolence, Oppression, and Adulation are dis- 
guised as Policie, Authoritie, Reformation, and Honestie. As the 
councillors of Respublica they deceive her to the damage of People, 
the ‘‘poore Commontie,’’ to their own advantage. Truth at last 
reveals the facts, Nemesis punishes the deceivers, and good govern- 
ment is restored. 

The theme of the disguise of vices as virtues to the detriment of 
the state seems to be derived from the essay in Plutarch’s Moralia 
entitled How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend. The Moralia are 
now to be found in many manuscripts of various dates from the 
tenth century on;*® evidently they were widely circulated. The 
essay on the flatterer was translated into Latin by Erasmus, who 
dedicated it to Henry VIII. As dealing with the flatterers of great 
men, it was of interest to him as part of his series of publications, 


26W. Bang, Englische Studien, xxxvi. 330. Maurice Castelain, edition of the 
Discoveries, p. 160; Jonson’s reference is on p. 124. Cf. Spenser’s Mother Hub- 
berds Tale, 717-93. His ‘‘Courtly Gentleman’’ is familiar with the ‘‘ delights 
of life’’ as well as with its graver side. 

27Charles R. Baskervill, English Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy (Austin, 
1911), pp. 249-57. 

28Skelton wrote also Speculum Principis (text in Speculum, 1x [1934], 33-6), 
in which appear abstractly many of the ideas made concrete in Magnificence. 

29Frank C. Babbitt, Plutarch’s Moralia, with an English translation (New 
York, 1927), p. xx. 
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translated and original, dealing with the duties of the monarch. 
Plutarch’s essay is commended in the chapter on flattery in the 
Institution of a Christian Prince. Flattery, it is to be recalled, was 
one of the matters with which the advisers of monarchs were most 
eoncerned.*° The twenty-third chapter of Machiavelli’s Prince is a 
tribute to its traditional importance. Plutarch writes as follows on 
the changing of vices to virtues by the flatterer : 


Those who with their praises pierce to the man’s character, and indeed even 
touch his habit of mind with their flattery, are doing the very thing that 
servants do who steal not from the heap but from the seed-corn. For since the 
disposition and character are the seed from which actions spring, such persons 
are thus perverting the very principle and fountainhead of living, inasmuch 
as they are investing vice with the names that belong to virtue. Amid factions 
and wars, Thucydides says, ‘‘they changed the commonly accepted meaning of 
words when applied to deeds as they thought proper. Reckless daring came to 
be regarded as devoted courage, watchful waiting as specious cowardice, 
moderation as a craven’s pretext, a keen understanding for everything as 
want of energy to undertake anything.’’ And so in attempts at flattery we 
should be observant and on our guard against prodigality being called ‘‘lib- 
erality,’’ cowardice ‘‘self-preservation,’’ impulsiveness ‘‘quickness,’’ stingi- 
ness ‘‘frugality,’’ the amorous man ‘‘companionable and amiable,’’ the ira- 
scible and over-bearing ‘‘spirited,’’ the insignificant and meek ‘‘kindly.’’ So 
Plato somewhere says that the lover, being a flatterer of his beloved, calls one 
with a snub nose ‘‘ fetching,’’ one with a hooked nose ‘‘kingly,’’ dark persons 
‘‘manly,’’? and fair persons ‘‘children of the gods’’; while ‘‘honey-hued’’ is 
purely the creation of a lover who calls sallowness by this endearing term, and 
cheerfully puts up with it. And yet an ugly man who is made to believe that 
he is handsome, or a short man that he is tall, is not for long a party to the 
deception, and the injury that he suffers is slight and not irremediable. But as 
for the praise which accustoms a man to treat vices as virtues, so that he feels 
not disgusted with them but delighted, which also takes away all shame for his 
errors — this is the sort that brought afflictions upon the people of Sicily, by 
ealling the savage cruelty of Dionysius and of Phalaris ‘‘hatred of wicked- 
ness’’; this it is that ruined Egypt, by giving to Ptolemy’s effeminacy, his 
religious manias, his hallelujahs, his clashing of cymbals, the name of ‘‘ piety’? 
and ‘‘devotion to the gods’’; this it is that all but subverted and destroyed 
the character of the Romans in those days, by trying to extenuate Antony’s 
luxuriousness, his excesses and ostentatious displays, as ‘‘blithe and kind- 
hearted actions due to his generous treatment at the hands of Power and For- 
tune.’? What else was it that fastened the mouthpiece and flute upon Ptolemy? 
What else set a tragic stage for Nero, and invested him with mask and buskins? 
Was it not the praise of his flatterers? And is not almost any king called an 
Apollo if he can hum a tune, and a Dionysius if he gets drunk, and a Heracles 
if he can wrestle? And is he not delighted, and thus led on into all kinds of 
disgrace by the flattery ?31 


80Allan H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince and its Forerunners (Durham, 
North Carolina, 1938), pp. 186-8. 

31How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend, 56B-F, trans. Frank C. Babbitt, 
ed. cit., vol. 1. Philemon Holland’s translation, issued in 1603, is too late for 
Cynthia’s Revels. It probably indicates a demand for a translation in England. 
Perhaps Erasmus’ Latin should have been quoted instead of a modern transla- 
tion. A little farther on (57 CD) Plutarch speaks of the opposite process of 
making virtues into vices, as by condemning frugality as ‘‘rusticity,’’ con- 
tented independence as ‘‘ want of vigor,’’ ete. Cf. Jonson’s Catiline, IV. 883-5: 
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This idea that the flatterer makes vices into virtues was widely 
circulated ; for example Poggio Bracciolini wrote in De infelicitat, 
principum : 

Obsessi ab adulatoribus omni veritatis cognitione privantur, nam si quem iniurig 
Princeps afficit, id pro summa iustitia assentatores comprobat. Luxurian 
dicunt oblectationem naturalem, usu et consuetudine gentium permissam 
Avaricia parcitas, prodigalitas liberalitatis nomine appellantur. Crudelitatis 
culpam leniunt specie saeveritatis. Nullum est tam tetrum facinus, nullum tam 
nepharium in regibus vitium, quod non adulatores alicuius virtutis detegant 
velamento.32 

This device of representing vices masked as virtues had for the 
early seventeenth century a political suggestion. All who were 
well read in the theory of government knew also that it was com. 
monly associated with the attempt of the flatterer to secure his own 
prosperity at the expense of monarch and state. Its mere presence 
in Cynthia’s Revels is an indication that the prince is being can. 
tioned against insidious enemies pretending to be friends. 

Jonson could take over Plutarch’s idea so far as he wished to 
reform the court of Elizabeth — ‘‘ Let flatterie be dumbe, and envie 
blind / In her dread presence.’’** — but since he was to represent 
her as the perfect ruler, he could not have her injured by flattery 
of her own vices; he can only go so far as to represent these vices as 
commonly present in court, with the implication that they were ac. 
cepted as virtues by persons at court other than the queen. Never- 
theless their presentation is a scarcely veiled exhortation to her to 
beware of those who would present to her evil as good.** 

The Aristotelian qualities in these vices and virtues is evident. 
Such vices are not set over against virtues, but a virtue, such as 
liberality, the proper care of one’s property, when emphasized 
develops insensibly into excessive care of property, and at last into 
full stinginess. Yet it is difficult to say where the virtue actually 
became a vice; certainly what appears to one man proper and nor- 
mal care will appear to another too great and to another too small. 


And call their diligence, deceipt ; 
Their vertue, vice; 
Their watchfulnesse, but lying in wait. 
Cf. also Timber, p. 103: ‘‘The same facts receive from them the names; now 
of diligence; now of vanity; now of Majesty; now of fury.’’ 
Cf. Giambattista Della Porta, Lo astrologo, I. ii. 
32 Opera, Basel, 1583, p. 407. Cf. Castiglione, Courtier, in Tudor Trans., p. 
44; and Sidney, Arcadia, 1.3.5; 2.9.2. 
33Every Man Out of His Humour, Epilogue at the Presentation before Queen 
Elizabeth. 
34 Cf. Charles R. Baskervill’s note, English Elements in Jonson’s Early 
Comedy, p. 251. 
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The individual concerned is likely to think his own position that 
of virtue. Jonson was obviously aware of Aristotle’s presentation 
of virtue as a mean between the extremes of excess and defect, 
writing in his Epistle to Sir Edward Sacvile: 


I thought that Fortitude had beene a meane 

*Twixt feare and rashnesse: not a lust obscene, 

Or appetite of offending, but a skill, 

Or Science of a discerning Good and II. 
Obviously the best disguise for a vice would be a virtue as nearly 
as possible related to it, and a skilful flatterer would make use of 
that condition. King James was aware of this: 


As I saide of Justice, so say I of Clemencie, Magnanimitie, Liberalitie, Con- 
stancie, Humilitie, and all other Princlie vertues; Nam in medio stat virtus. 
And it is but the erafte of the Divell that falslie coloureth the two vices that 
are on either side thereof, with the borrowed titles of it, albeit in very deede 
they have no affinitie therewith (Basilikon Doron, p. 86). 

In representing the vices with subtlety, under ‘‘the seeming face 
of neighbour-vertues’’ (V, xi, 57-8), Jonson gave them the most 


natural and most convincing disguises. 
The Vices Unmasked 


After the two masques have been presented, they join in dancing, 
while Cupid and Mercury converse. Cupid has been planning on a 
comedy produced by the effects of his arrows, but the comedy is 
turned on him, for the self-lovers still continue to love themselves, 
and in Cynthia’s presence, where Arete or Virtue is present, the 
darts of sensual love are of no effect. The properties of Cupid’s 
arrows are now suited to the nature of Anteros, the Love of Virtue, 
whom he personates (V, x, 88). Cynthia then speaks, thanking 
the masquers : 

For you are they, that not (as some have done) 

Doe censure us, as too severe, and sowre, 

But as (more rightly) gracious to the good (V, xi, 9-12). 
This goes far toward saying that the qualities presented by the 
masquers are those acceptable to the court. Since the reader is 
aware of their identity, Cynthia in ignorantly accepting their 
homage verges on accepting flattery that changes vices to virtues. 
She continues to say that she can be austere on just provocation, as 
she had shown against Actaeon and Niobe for their presumption. 
Yet 


Seemes it no crime, to enter sacred bowers, 
And hallowed places, with impure aspect, 
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Most lewdly to pollute? Seems it no crime, 
To brave a deitie? Let mortals learne 
To make religion of offending heaven; 
And not at all to censure powers divine. .. . 
We are not cruell, nor delight in bloud. 


In Cynthia’s emphasis on justice and on the chastity and “yp. 
spotted fame’’ without ‘‘note of lightnesse’’ that she insisted on 
in her speech before the masques (V, vi, 47-67), there is a suggestion 
of irony, for Philautia personifies the qualities of lascivious cruelty 
that Elizabeth disclaims, and yet that without her knowledge haye 
entered her court; Philautia would be the complete tyranness: 


Onely I would wish my selfe a little more command, and soueraignetie; that 
all the court were subiect to my absolute becke, and all things in it dependi 
on my looke; as if there were no other heauen, but in my smile, nor other hell, 
but in my frowne; that I might send for any man I list, and haue his heaq 
eut off, when I haue done with him; or made an eunuch, if he denyed mee: ang 
if I saw a better face then mine owne, I might haue my doctor to poyson it 
(IV, i, 161-9). 


The ‘‘sacred bowers’’ of the court are already polluted by the 
spirit of selfish tyranny,** and it behooves the Queen to recognize 
it. Jonson, who seems to have leaned toward the divine right of 
kings,** still evidently felt that advice by a poet was not an offence, 

Having asserted her power, and repeated her warning, Cynthia 
asks the actors to unmasque.**7 When they do so, she is astonished 
to find that they have been committing the very offence of entering 
‘‘sacred bowers’’ ‘‘with impure aspect’’ against which she has just 
been inveighing : 


Are we contemn’d? 
Is there so little awe of our disdaine, 
That any (under trust of their disguise) 
Should mixe themselves with others of the court? 
And (without forehead) boldly presse so far, 
As farther none? 


She turns to her own possible responsibility : 


Who would have thought, that all of them should hope 
So much of our connivence, as to come 
To grace themselves, with titles not their owne? 


35Rex respicit bonum commune: tyrannus vero bonum proprium. See Allan 
H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince and Its Forerunners, p. 60, and tyrant in the 
index. 

36Timber, p. 103, Morbus comitialis: ‘‘That iniquity to censure their 
Soveraign’s actions.’’ Note also Sabinus on non-resistance in Sejanus, IV, 
161-6. 

37Cf. the discovery by Augustus of the courtiers disguised as gods in the 
Poetaster, IV, vi. 
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She had thought that the masque was for the benefit of the court, 
but 


In stead of med’cines, have we maladies? 

And such impostumes, as Phantaste is, 

Grow in our palace, we must lance these sores, 
Or all will putrifie. 


She reiterates that she will ‘‘lance these ulcers growne so ripe,”’ 
and bring about reformation. The details are given over to Crites, 
the Judge, the reason for whose name now fully appears. He ad- 
mits that he has been the 


authour, in some sort, 
To worke their knowledge into Cynthia’s sight, 


(that is, to let her know of them) but since evil is its own punish- 
ment, he will not be severe. They are to show their penance for 
self-love by marching, singing as they go a palinode on fashionable 
vanity, to the stone of ‘‘swollen Niobe,’’** where they are to offer 
two tears apiece. Then they are to pass 


to the well of knowledge, Helicon ; 
Where purged of your present maladies, 
(Which are not few, nor slender) you become 
Such as you faine would seeme: and then returne, 
Offering your service to great Cynthia. 
This judgment satisfies the queen, who concludes the play with the 
assertion, indicated by the punctuation as a sentence all would do 


well to heed : 


‘*Princes, that would their people should doe well, 
‘*Must at themselves begin, as at the head; 

‘*For men, by their example, patterne out 

‘Their imitations, and reguard of lawes: 

‘“A vertuous Court a world to vertue drawes.39 


The Dramatist’s Purpose 


These concluding lines indicate essentially what Jonson had to 
say in his play, for here, as ever, he had his purpose of instruction. 


‘The scope of wise mirth unto fruict is bent (V, xi, 160), 


he could not refrain from saying almost at the end of the play. 
In other words, the play goes far toward being a section from a 
work de regimine principum, a section of the sort that Aegidius 
Romanus headed in qua tractatur quo regimine a regibus & prin- 


88For the significance of this, see Mr. Talbert’s paper, p. 200. 
oe Spenser’s words to his ‘‘dreaded Soveraine’’ Cynthia in F. Q., 6, 
proem 7, 
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cipibus regendi sunt ministri & familia caetera. The play is, how. 
ever, a comedy, and represents revels and sports; it deals not with 
the four cardinal virtues — prudence, justice, temperance, and for. 
titude — fundamental to human character, but rather with thog 
qualities necessary to ‘‘complement’’ (V, ix, 9), that is, the amen. 
ities of the courteous life. These are of no slight importance, ang 
it well behooves the queen to see that they are not subverted by 
folly, but still they are ‘‘graces’’ rather than necessaries. The 
final song of the play runs thus: 


Now each one drie his weeping eyes, 
And to the well of knowledge haste; 
Where purged of your maladies, 
You may of sweeter waters taste: 
And, with refined voice, report 
The grace of Cynthia, and her court. 


If it be objected that ‘‘grace’’ is but the favor of Cynthia, there 
can be little doubt of the word’s meaning in the dedication, first ap. 
pearing in 1616, of the play To the Speciall Fountaine of Manners; 
The Court: 


Thou art a bountifull, and brave spring: and waterest all the noble plants of 
this Iland. In thee, the whole Kingdome dresseth it selfe, and is ambitious to 
use thee as her glasse. Beware, then, thou render mens figures truly, and teach 
them no lesse to hate their deformities, then to love their formes: For, to 
grace, there should come reverence; and no man can ¢all that lovely, which is 
not also venerable. It is not pould’ring, perfuming, and every day smelling 
of the taylor, that converteth to a beautiful object: but a mind, shining 
through any sute, which needes no false light either of riches, or honors to 
help it. Such shalt thou find some here, even in the raigne of Cynthia (a Crites, 
and an Arete). Now, under thy Phoebus,4° it will be thy province to make 
more: Except thou desirest to have thy source mixe with the Spring of selfe- 
Love, and so will draw upon thee as welcome a discovery of thy dayes, as 
was then made of her nights. 


This is the epitome of the play, as the statement of the influence of 
the court on men’s manners. It will inculeate the ‘‘sinowie and 


altogether unaffected graces’’ of the courtier,*! and the ten graces 
of the masquers of Love Restored, 


Till all become one harmonie, 

Of honor, and of courtesie, 

True valure, and urbanitie, 

Of confidence, alacritie, 

Of promptnesse, and of industrie, 

Habilitie, Realitie. 

Nor shall those graces ever quit your Court (263-9). 


The Court in the Comicall Satires 


40King James. 
41Every Man Out of His Humour, II, vi, 157-8. 
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Cynthia’s Revels as a satire has for its main purpose the reforma- 
tion of the manners of the courtiers; yet the same purpose is not 
wholly untouched in the other two comicall satyres.** There are 
also courtiers in Every Man Out of His Humour, play of the life 
of London though it is. But there can be no London without the 
residence of the king. In that poetic comedy of which Jonson was 


a master, Fastidious Brisk expresses his adoration of its wonders: 

0, the most celestiall, and full of wonder, and delight, that can be imagin’d, 
signior, beyond all thought, and apprehension of pleasure! A man lives there, 
in that divine rapture, that hee will thinke himselfe i’ the ninth heaven for 
the time, and lose all sense of mortalitie whatsoever; when he shall behold such 
glorious (and almost immortall) beauties, heare such angelicall and harmonious 
yoyces, discourse with such flowing and ambrosian spirits, whose wits are as 
suddaine as lightning, and humorous as nectar; Oh: it makes a man al quintes- 
sence, and flame, & lifts him up (in a moment) to the verie christall crowne 
of the skie, where (hovering in the strength of his imagination) he shall behold 
all the delights of the Ilesperides, the Insulae Fortunatae, Adonis gardens, 
Tempe, or what else (confin’d within the amplest verge of poesie) to be meere 
umbrae, and imperfect figures, conferr’d with the most essentiall felicitie of 


your court.#3 

This is the poetry of enraptured folly, but has something of the 
reality of a brilliant court as well. Jonson wished in sober earnest 
for courtiers with harmonious voices and wits able to appreciate 
the best that poet could write. If Fastidious were but a wise man, 
his court would be the mask-maker’s ideal. 

The court also has its place in the Poetaster, where the would-be 
courtier is ridiculed in the second act. The play exposes bad poetry, 
and the court it presents furnishes support to good poets, Horace 
and Virgil, who can hardly carry on their careers without its back- 
ing. This quality of the court is poetically expressed by Ovid, 
whose poetry is surely not an object of attack by Jonson. As a 
distraught lover, Ovid is a comic figure, but when he speaks on 
the court he is above all the poet lamenting that in his banishment 
from the fount of poetical appreciation he will lose ‘‘all the vertue 
of his arte’’ (IV, viii, 13). 

The three Comicall Satyres do not form a trilogy of the court, 
for the first takes in a wider scope and the third for the most part 
limits itself to poetry, but both the first and the third, as they in- 


42For various references in the other two, see the footnotes above, passim. 

In at least one other matter than that of the court Cynthia’s Revels looks 
forward to The Poetaster; Cupid speaks of ‘‘one of your ignorant Poetasters 
of the time, who when they have got acquainted with a strange word, never 
rest till they have wroong it in’’ (II, iv, 15-7). 

48Every Man Out of His Humour, IV, viii, 16-32. Cf. Spenser’s courtly Mule 
in Mother Hubberds Tale, 607-11. 
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dicate what the intellectual level of the court should be, witnes 
Jonson’s desire for purifying the source whence flow the manners 
for the kingdom. 


The Unity of Cynthia’s Revels 


The satirical attempt of Cynthia’s Revels is to attack the vapid. 
ness of court life, and show how high and noble, and yet pleasing 
and graceful, a court should be. The mythology serves to remove 
the satire from such direct and immediate application as to be dis. 
respectful to the Queen, or even dangerous. At the same’ time jt 
enables the poet to emphasize the chief fault of the courtiers, their 
self-love. This is a petty form of the mediaeval vice of superbia or 
egotism, the root of bad manners, as in its more vigorous form it js 
the root of bad morals. In particular, egotism enables the self. 
centered courtiers to intrude their follies without restraint into 
the precincts of the court and the presence of the Queen. Even 
Cynthia herself bathes in the Fountain of Self-love with her care. 
less nymphs (I, ii, 90), and ignorantly receives the foolish courtiers 
into her circle, supposing that they are exercising ‘‘generous and 
noble pastimes’’ (I, i, 100) when they are given up to fatuity. As 
she has once been shocked by the presumption of Actaeon, so she 
must be awakened to the pride and profanity of the self-lovers.“ 
When, with the assistance of the virtuous, her eyes are opened to 
see that selfish flattery has intruded, she acts sternly against it. 
Thus from the beginning Jonson looks forward to the masques, 
which concentrate the counterfeit ideals of the presumptuous and 
reveal them to Cynthia. The action is not that of a play of adven- 
ture or intrigue; much space is given to presenting the vapid char- 
acters by both description and action. Word and act do not lead 
by direct action to the masques, but show why the characters are 
such as to fall into the trap of the masque laid for them by Crites; 
in their foolish self-love they think they are the good qualities they 
personate. The construction is suitable to the nature of the comicall 
satire, which 

affoords 
Words, above action: matter above words (Prologue). 
It serves Jonson’s purpose of attempting to make the court a sup- 
port to the poet, a fit stage for the exact courtier, and a mirror to 
the gentlemen of Cynthia’s realm. 


44Spenser earlier remarked of some of Elizabeth’s bad courtiers that they 
‘¢sway in Court with pride and rashnes rude’’ (The Tears of the Muses, 328). 
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JONSON’S METEMPSYCHOSIS 


By Harry Levin 
Harvard University 


Ben Jonson often professed to be more concerned with men than 
with monsters.! Yet the chorus of Volpone is a trio of deformed 
servants — Nano, the dwarf, Castrone, the eunuch, and Androgyno, 
the hermaphrodite. If Mosca is Volpone’s parasite, they are Mosca’s 
“Sub-parasites.’? And their monstrous antics seem almost inno- 
cent, by comparison with the moral deformities of Voltore, Cor- 
baccio, and Corvino. At intervals throughout the play, most spec- 
tacularly in the second act, they appear as the zanies of their 
mountebank master, and reduce his intrigues to their own level of 
absurdity. In the first act, after the expository monologue in praise 
of gold and before the introduction of the three fortune-hunters, 
they perform a limping jig, which only Volpone could find ‘‘very, 
very pretty’? and only Mosca could claim credit for inventing.’ 
Out of hand it is easiest to consider this scene an exerescence; a 
French critic would even call for its suppression.* So painstaking a 
playwright as Jonson, however, deserves to have his intentions more 
sympathetically explored ; more recent scholarship would look to this 
very episode for a statement of his theme.* In that case it must be 
admitted that the development is clearer than the theme, for the 
passage in question is undeniably obscure. i venture to suggest that 
this obscurity may be clarified by relating the subject of Mosca’s 
interlude to the thought of Jonson’s age — which was also Donne’s. 

Mosea’s interlude has already been related to literary tradition. 
Jonson’s commentators, always more sensitive to classical echoes 
than to vernacular allusions, have debated at length whether ‘‘the 
false pase of the verse’’ should be classified as anapestic, spondaic, 


1See the epigraph from Martial on the title-page of Sejanus; the prologue 
to the folio version of Every Man in his Humour, 1. 30; the glance at The 
Tempest in the induction to Bartholomew Fair, ll. 127-132. Numerical refer- 
ences to Jonson’s text are to the edition of C. H. Herford and Percy and 
Evelyn Simpson, Oxford, 1925-1941. 

2Volpone, I, ii, 63-65. 

8Maurice Castelain, Ben Jonson, l’homme et l’oeuvre, Paris, 1907, p. 301. 

4J. D. Rea (ed.), Volpone, or the Fox (Yale Studies in English, LIX), New 


Haven, 1919, pp. xxvii, 194. 
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dactylic, or the pes proceleusmaticus.’ Actually it is a four-stresg 
doggerel couplet, which had been one of the commonest measures 
in the old English moralities, and was to be the meter of the Vice's 
speeches in The Devil is an Ass.° In the latter play it is a vehicle 
for bringing old-fashioned ideas of good and evil to bear upon the 
new commercial enterprises of the Jacobean period.” In Volpone 
too, though somewhat more deviously, the play-within-the-play pre. 
sents the point of view from which the play itself is about to launch 
its satirical attack. The classics, as usual, supply the ammunition 
for Jonson’s contemporary satire. It was Horace, in the fifth poem 
of his second book of satires, who first coupled the beast-fable of 
the fox and the crow with the captatio, the Roman practice of lega. 
cy-hunting.*® It was Petronius, in the last surviving chapters of the 
Satyricon, who showed how this morbid pursuit might be organized 
into a series of swindling operations on a grand scale.° And it was 
Lucian, in several of his Dialogues of the Dead, who sketched out 
the motives and cross-plots of Jonson’s dramatis personae. 
The Lucianic influence has penetrated to the core of the drama, 
With the exception of a few details, which seem to have been gath- 
ered from Diogenes Laertius,'! Mosca’s interlude is based on Lu- 
cian’s Gallus, otherwise known as The Dream. But Jonson, who 
had great Latin and less Greek, was most familiar with this dia- 
logue in the translation of Erasmus.’? It was largely The Praise 
of Folly, as Professor Rea has pointed out, which served as the in- 
termediary between Volpone and Jonson’s classical sources. Thus 
Jonson’s dedicatory epistle to the two universities borrows whole 
paragraphs from the Epistola Apologetica of Erasmus to Sir 
Thomas More.** The English comedy is more preoccupied with 


5John Upton, Remarks on Three Plays of Ben Jonson, London, 1749, pp. 8- 
10. Cf. William Gifford (ed.), The Works of Ben Jonson, London, 1816, m, 
174-175n, 

6E. g., The Devil is an Ass, I, i, 44-53. 

7Suggestive in this connexion is L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the 
Age of Jonson, London, 1937. 

8Upton, op. cit., pp. 18, 19. 

*F. Holthausen, ‘‘ Die Quelle von Ben Jonsons Volpone,’’ Anglia xu, (1890), 
519-525. 

10J. Q. Adams, ‘‘The Sources of Ben Jonson’s Volpone,’’ Modern Philology 
II, (1904), 289-299. 

11W. Bang, ‘‘Zu Jonsons Quellen fiir seinen Volpone,’’ Mélanges Godefroid 
Kurth, Liége, 1908, u, 351-355. 

12Rea, op. cit., pp. xvii-xix, 160, 161. See also C. R. Thompson, The Trans- 
lations of Lucian by Erasmus and St. Thomas More, Ithaca, 1940. 

13A phrase from this letter, which has not been pointed out, may well have 
suggested the character of Mosca. To justify his learned trifling Erasmus 
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economic abuses ; the Latin satire is more encyclopedic in its reduc- 
tion of all would-be wisdom to the various forms of foolishness. 
Nevertheless Erasmus begins by making Folly the daughter of the 

of riches, and ends by providing Jonson with instances of 
chicanery to adapt to his favorite formula of ‘“*The Cheater Cheat- 
ed.”’ Folly’s most eloquent ironies, on the pleasures of being a fool, 
fnd an English paraphrase in the song, ‘‘Fooles, they are the onely 
nation.’??* The serious business which follows is designed to ex- 
hibit what happens ‘‘When wit waites upon the foole.’’ The song 
completes the interlude because Folly — before arguing that fools 
are happier than so-called wise men — has argued that animals are 
happier than human beings, and has taken Lucian’s Dream as her 
example : 


Proinde nunquam satis laudarim gallum illum Pythagoram, qui cum unus omnia 
fuisset, philosophus, vir, mulier, rea, privatus, piscis, equus, rana, opinor etiam 
spongia, tamen nullum animal judicavit calamitosius homine, propterea quod 
cactera omnia naturae finibus essent contenta, solus homo sortis suae limites 


egredi conaretur. 15 

Jonson might have found in The Dream what Shakespeare was 
finding in Lucian’s Timon, an object-lesson in the blessings of pov- 
erty and the corruptions of wealth. ‘‘The Coblers cock,’’ by crow- 
ing at the wrong moment, arouses its indigent master from his 
dream of a luxurious banquet, at which he has been celebrating 
the inheritance of a vast fortune. In response to the cobbler’s sur- 
prise at hearing a bird speak, the cock confesses that it harbors the 
reincarnate soul of Pythagoras, and offers an account of its suc- 
cessive transmigrations —a series of Cynic jibes against the other 
philosophers.'® This has become a locus classicus on the subject of 


cites a number of literary burlesques, including two of Lucian’s, The Fly and 
The Parasite. This association (‘‘muscam. et parasiticam Lucianus’’) tends 
to support the view of Upton and Adams, questioned by Rea, that Mosca’s 
eulogy of parasites at the beginning of the third act is also founded on Lu- 
cian. See I. B. Kan (ed.), Stultitiae Laus, The Hague, 1898, p. iv. 

14Rea, op. cit., pp. 161-163. By a curious coincidence, Machiavelli’s Man- 
dragola contains a similar song, as well as a plot which is similar to the Cor- 
vino-Celia subplot of Volpone. Cf. Domenico Guerri (ed.), Le commedie, Turin, 
1932, p. 30: 
Quanto felice sia ciascun sel vede, 
Chi nasce sciocco ed ogni cosa crede! 
15Kan, op. cit., p. 62. Further references to this dialogue occur on pp. 91, 


16Jonson utilizes ‘‘that stranger doctrine of PYTHAGORAS”’ as a poetic 
conceit in his epigram to Sir Henry Savile, and nicknames the juggler Banks 
‘our PYTHAGORAS’’ — presumably because he trained animals — in ‘‘The | 
Famous Voyage,’’ B. H. Newdigate (ed.), The Poems of Ben Jonson, Oxford, 
1936, pp. 31, 55. Cf. also the stock allusion in The Fortunate Isles, ll. 255-259. 
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metempsychosis, and is instanced by Robert Burton, along with q 
parallel passage from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, as a far-fetched proof 
of the immortality of the soul.” Now the main theme of Volpong 
is a comic distortion of a theme that is tragic in Hamlet and trag. 
icomic in The Malcontent, the pervasive Jacobean theme of disip. 
heritance. Volpone’s suitors, cheated of their legacies in the fifth 
act, are adumbrated in Lucian’s cobbler, rudely awakened from his 
illusory banquet. Here, then, is the connexion between the inter. 
lude and the play, but the connexion has been left out of the inter. 
lude, which concentrates on metempsychosis.'* The cobbler has dis. 
appeared altogether,’® and Pythagoras has migrated from the eock 
to the epicene person of Androgyno, who seems to be both a fool 
and a hermaphrodite, and therefore an appropriately grotesque 
habitation for a soul that has already lodged in so many different 
men and monsters.”° 

Jonson has added one significant new stage to this protean career. 
The last incarnation has been spent as 

..@ very strange beast, by some writers cal’d an asse; 
By others, a precise, pure, illuminate brother, 
Of those deuoure flesh, and sometimes one another: 
And will drop you forth a libell, or a sanctified lie, 
Betwixt euery spoonefull of a natiuitie-pie.2) 

In other words, as a Puritan. Fully endowed at this stage with all 
the gluttony and hypocrisy that Jonson associates with the type, he 
will eat a Christmas pie as readily as Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, but 
will refuse to call it by its popish name, just as Ananias later avoids 
mentioning the mass by speaking of ‘‘Christ-tide.’’ * ‘‘ Pythagore- 


17A. R. Shilleto (ed.), The Anatomy of Melancholy, London, 1893, 1, 186. 

18Elsewhere in the play The Dream is echoed in occasional sententiae on the 
power of gold, Rea, op. cit., pp. 152, 220, 221. 

19He appears, however, in Robert Wilson’s The Cobbler’s Prophecy (1594), 
which is based on the kindred theme of Alectryon, and may conceivably have 
influenced Jonson. The influence of another latter-day morality by Wilson, 
The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London, upon Cynthia’s Revels has been 
demonstrated by C. R. Baskerville, English Elements in Jonson’s Early Com- 
edy (University of Texas Studies in English, 1), Austin, 1911, pp. 253-256. 
It might be added that Cynthia’s Revels owes something to Erasmus as well. 
‘‘The Fountayne of selfe-Loue’’ takes the place of Folly’s fountain, but Moria 
accompanies Philautia into Jonson’s dramatis personae, and Hedon and An- 
aides are apparently the sons of Folly’s ladies-in-waiting, ‘Hdovy and *Avou. 
Cf. Kan, op. cit., p. 12. 

20The Jacobean interest in hermaphroditism is attested by the Citizen’s 
Wife in The Knight of the Burning Pestle, A. R. Waller (ed.), The Works of 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Cambridge, 1908, vi, 201. 

21Volpone, I, ii, 42-46. 

22The Alchemist, III, ii, 43. 
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ans all!’’ as Truewit exclaims, exasperated by the rule of silence 
in the household of the puritanical Morose.?* This intermixture of 
Puritanism and Pythagoreanism does not seem to have been pe- 
euliar to Jonson. Shakespeare himself, in a farcical scene, con- 
demns Malvolio to imprisonment until such time as he shall hold 
the opinion of Pythagoras: ‘‘That the soul of our grandam might 
happily inhabit a bird.’’** But Jonson had his own reasons for 
accusing the Puritans of shifting their coats as often as the soul 
of Pythagoras changed its shape, and of ‘‘Counting all old doctrine 
heresie.’’ 2° Jonson, ‘‘in these dayes of reformation,’’ was for twelve 
years a convert to Roman Catholicism.** Volpone was written at the 
height of this period, and in the immediate aftermath of the Gun- 
powder Plot. Sir Politick Wouldbe, with his genius for spying plots 
everywhere and his fear lest a tinder-box explode the Arsenale, is 
acaricature of the kind of suspicions from which Jonson must have 
been suffering.** His own relations with the chaplain to the Vene- 
tian ambassador may have suggested the locale of the play,”* though 
Venice would seem to be an inevitable background for sharp mer- 
cantile practice and effete Italianate luxury. 

The best chance of finding out anything about Jonson’s personal 
preoccupations is to turn to his criticism of his fellow poets. In 
1619, thirteen years after the composition of Volpone, he paid his 
publicized visit to Hawthornden. While there he frequently ex- 
pressed, in his conversations with William Drummond, his fascina- 
tion and exasperation with the poetry of John Donne. He went out 
of his way to explain a poem which has continued to perplex 
Donne’s admirers and critics: 


the Coneeit of Dones transformation or petewwuyooig was that he sought the 
soule of that Aple which Eva pulled, and thereafter made it the soule of a 
Bitch, then of a sheewolf & so of a woman. his generall purpose was to have 
brought in all the bodies of the Hereticks from ye soule of Cain & at last left 
it in ye body of Calvin. of this he never wrotte but one sheet, & now since 
he was made Doctor repenteth highlie & seeketh to destroy all his poems.29% 


23Epicoene, II, ii, 3. 

Twelfth Night, IV, ii, 54-65. 

25Volpone, I, ii, 30-32. 

26Ben Jonson’s Conversations with William Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Herford and Simpson, op. cit., 1, 139. 

27Professor Rea (pp. xxx-xliii) has made out an ingenious case for identi- 
fying this character with Sir Henry Wotton, then English ambassador to Venice. 
But, since there is no external evidence on Jonson’s side, the argument — like 
all such identifications — becomes a petitio principti. Certainly it is hard to 
imagine Jonson paying to the original of Sir Politick the high tribute of mem- 
orizing his verses; see Herford and Simpson, 1, 135. 

28See Jonson’s letter to Lord Salisbury, ibid., 1, 202. 

22Ibid., 1, 136. 
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Jonson’s explanation does not quite fit the poem that has come 
down to us entitled The Progress of the Soul and dated 1601. ‘This 
sullen Writ,’’ though it remains a fragment, was the most ambitious 
poem that Donne had composed by that date. Its fifty-two ten-line 
stanzas could scarcely have been crowded into a single sheet. They 
specifically mention Mahomet and Luther, but not Calvin; instead, 
they darkly intimate that the soul’s final destination is to be the 
body of Queen Elizabeth.*° Small wonder that Donne left his pro}- 
ect unfinished. A prefatory epistle, obscurum per obscurius, refers 
the reader to ‘‘the Pithagorian doctrine,’ and pursues the subject 
back to a vegetable state, when it may have been served at some 
‘‘lascivious banquet.’’** The poem itself, in picaresque fashion, 
traces the wandering spirit of heresy from the Garden of Eden 
through various flora and fauna as far as Cain’s wife. Much dis. 
cursive satire, Professor Grierson has noted, is directed against 
women and courtiers —like the contemporaneous satire of Ham- 
let.s* Hamlet, it should also be noted, is obsessed with a perverse 
notion of metempsychosis: his conceits follow the progress of a king 
through the guts of a beggar, and dwell upon the metamorphoses 
of Alexander and Caesar.** Indeed, Hamlet’s cynical belief that 
‘there is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so’’ * 
is the burden of Donne’s abrupt conclusion: 
Ther’s nothing simply good, nor ill alone, 
Of every quality comparison, 
The onely measure is, and judge, opinion.35 

The Progress of the Soul bears all the stigmata of having been 
written in what Donne’s biographer calls ‘‘a feverish crisis of in- 
tellectual pride.’’ ** Having lost the Catholic faith of his fathers 
a few years before, he was not to find a haven in the Anglican 
church until he had spent several years in spiritual limbo. The Es- 
sex débacle, which moved Cyril Tourneur to elaborate the tortuous 
allegory of The Transformed Metamorphosis, must have prompted 
Donne to express his profound sense of the transformation from 
one age to another. The scheme of his poem was probably derived 


30H. J. C. Grierson (ed.), The Poems of John Donne, Oxford, 1912, 1, 297. 
31] bid., 1, 294. 

827bid., 11, 219. 

33Hamlet, IV, iii, 32-33; V, i, 224-239. 

34]bid., II, ii, 255-257. 

35Grierson, op. cit., 1, 316. 

s6Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne, London, 1899, 1, 141. 
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from Lucian’s Dream.** But in Donne’s mind, the mind of a skep- 
tical theologian, Lucian’s fantasy was only the point of departure 
for his own explorations into the problem of evil. Rashly he under- 
took to account for the maladies of the new age by following them 
back, through a chain of being, to the original fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. To reconcile the values of this world with the ethics of 
traditional Christianity, or to justify the ways of men to God — 
these were problems as insoluble as to tell where all past years are, 
or who cleft the devil’s foot. The logical solution was an ethical 
relativism, which accepted the Reformation as a necessary evil and 
regarded the aging queen as neither good nor bad but great.** This 
was ‘‘greatness’’ in Fielding’s sense of the word, a greatness closely 
allied to roguery. But it was not Donne’s ultimate solution; from 
the pulpit of his later years we find him reverting to ‘‘this trans- 
migration of sin.’’** So Dr. Faustus, having denied absolute sin, 
recognized its existence in his final outery, and prayed to be reborn 
as a brutish beast: ‘‘Ah Pythagoras metemsucosis.’’ *° 

Satire springs from some perception of the disparities between 
the real and the ideal. Hence the satirist’s position is always shift- 
ing; sooner or later he must embrace one extreme or the other. 
Donne, in choosing religion, chose the idealistic extreme. Jonson 
chose realism, and Volpone marks this crucial phase of his develop- 
ment. Possibly Mosca’s interlude was written before the rest of the 
play, like the puppet-show in Bartholomew Fair.** At all events, 
it is a product of the mood that produced The Progress of the Soul. 
That mood had not abated from 1601 to 1605, but Jonson’s animus 
against the Puritans had extended to the professions of medicine 
and law, and to the whole world of finance. On the relations be- 
tween early protestantism and modern business, which social his- 
torians have been calling to our attention,** he is a shrewd and 
voluble witness. In Volpone he is still willing to sacrifice comedy 
to morality ; he is still embittered by the failure of the tragedy of 
Sejanus and the mood of the ‘‘Comicall Satyres’’ — his three un- 


37This is the view of the most conscientious student of Donne’s reading, 
Miss M. P. Ramsay, Les doctrines médiévales chez Donne, Oxford, 1917, p. 58. 

38For the relation of this position to other aspects of his thought, see C. M. 
Coffin, John Donne and the New Philosophy, New York, 1937, p. 252. 

39 Henry Alford (ed.), The Works of John Donne, London, 1837, m1, 611. 

40C. F. T. Brooke (ed.), The Works of Christopher Marlowe, Oxford, 1910, 
p- 193. 

*1Gifford, op. cit., Iv, 509n. 

42Notably R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, London, 1926. 
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successful attempts to make the theatre an instrument of reform 
and put John Marston out of his humour. Volpone is Jonson’s last 
experiment in poetic justice, and his own reservations about the 
final arraignment are confirmed by Dryden’s criticism.** In his next 
play, Epicoene, the mood is relaxed ; the earlier satire is burlesqued 
in a legalistic dénowement; and the scene is set, for the first time 
in no ‘‘fustian countrie’’ but on English soil. All that was needed, 
before the consummate realism of Bartholomew Fair, was to nat. 
uralize the Italian comic types of Every Man in his Humour, and 
to announce in the prologue to The Alchemist : 


Our Scene is London, ’ecause we would make knowne, 
No countries mirth is better then our owne. 
No clime breeds better matter, for your whore, 
Bawd, squire, impostor, many persons more, 
Whose manners, now call’d humors, feed the stage.44 
In some respects The Alchemist is a realistic version of Volpone. 
The germ of the mature comedy is the mountebank scene, where 
Sir Politick is gulled by Volpone’s medicine-show, and Peregrine 


comments: 


But Alchimy, 
I neuer heard the like: or BROUGHTONS bookes.45 
Here, reading between the lines, we can see the plot already hatch- 
ing that will pit the jargon of the alchemists against the rival cant 
of the Puritans, and confuse everything — in the nick of time— 
with the ravings of the Reverend Hugh Broughton. The motive 
power of The Alchemist, the device of the philosophers’ stone, may 
likewise have been furnished by Erasmus.** It is a greater hoax 
than Volpone’s will, for the sinister magnificence of Volpone is 
supposed to be real, even though it is never inherited by the Vene- 
tian conspirators. Whereas the pretensions of The Alchemist are 
spurious from the start, and the London conspirators — delineated 
by a more tough-minded realist — are a familiar and threadbare 
pack of coney-catchers and gulls. Sir Epicure Mammon, perhaps, 
is a gull extraordinary. His very name is a compound of luxury 
and wealth. But the only fortune that he inherits is the legacy of 
Lucian’s cobbler — the harsh reality that wakes him from his gold- 
en visions and epicurean banquets. He is a voluptuary, like Vol- 


43W. P. Ker (ed.), Essays of John Dryden, Oxford, 1926, 1, 73. 
44The Alchemist, Prologue, ll. 5-9. 

45Volpone, II, ii, 117-118. 

46Gifford, op. cit., Iv, 118n. 
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pone, and he speaks the same magnificent language; but unlike 
Volpone, who is a great rogue, Mammon is a great fool. Yet Mam- 
mon is the more comic figure, and it may be argued that The Al- 
chemist is the greater comedy. If folly and roguery are the two 
staples of Jonsonian comedy, then the follies of Volpone are too 
sinister, while the rogueries of The Alchemist are comparatively 
genial. By the time that he was ready to revise Every Man in his 
Humour, Jonson had learned that the true function of comedy is 
“To sport with humane follies, not with crimes.’’ ** As his powers 
of realistic depiction came into full play, he gradually relinquished 
his loudly proclaimed moral purposes. Vainly Face apologizes for 
the amoral ending of The Alchemist.** Shakespeare and Donne had 
discovered that good and evil, in this world, are matters of opinion. 
So, finally, had Jonson. Mankind was subdivided, it now seemed, 
not into good men and bad, but into rogues and fools. Consequently, 
the réle of the comic playwright was not to judge but to observe. 
After Volpone, it may be said that Jonson’s genius underwent a 
metempsychosis of its own and, having died with a stern satirist, 
was reborn in a genial observer. 


s7Every Man in his Humour, Prologue, 1. 24. 
4sThe Alchemist, V, v, 157-165. 
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DRYDEN’S ESSAY ON THE DRAMATIC POETRY 
OF THE LAST AGE 


By Hoyt TrowsripGE 
University of Oregon 


Dryden’s Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age was pub. 
lished in 1672 as an appendix to the Conquest of Granada. In the 
epilogue to the second part of the play, Dryden had committed 
himself to some unfavorable opinions of the Elizabethan play. 
wrights: 

Wit’s now arriv’d to a more high degree; 
Our native language more refin’d and free. 


Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those poets writ.1 


It was to defend this ‘‘bold Epilogue,’’ with its praise of Restora- 
tion refinement and its disparagement of Elizabethan crudity, that 
Dryden wrote the Essay.” It is not one of his best or most important 
critical works, but it has a good deal of interest for students of his 
thought. It is one of three essays which Dryden devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Elizabethan drama, and as such it is central to an under- 
standing of his critical opinions. It has, I think, been frequently 
misunderstood. 

Dryden has often been accused of inconsistency, especially in his 
attitude toward Shakespeare, and the Essay on the Dramatic Poetry 
of the Last Age has been cited as one of the clearest instances of his 
critical instability. In studies of Dryden the essay is commonly 
contrasted, much to its disadvantage, with the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy, published in 1668, a little less than five years before. The 
earlier piece was an eloquent defense of the Elizabethans; the later 
essay, it is said, was a severe and sweeping attack upon them. 

The usual interpretation of the Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of 
the Last Age is amusingly summed up in Saintsbury’s remark that 
the Rose Alley ambuscade of 1679, in which Dryden was severely 
beaten by hired bullies, exacted a sufficient and suitable atonement 
for the sins of this piece. It seemed to Saintsbury a shameful de- 


1Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), 1, 161. 
2Ibid., p. 162. 
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rture from Dryden’s usual modesty and good taste.* The same 
judgment has been more soberly stated by other students. Margaret 
Sherwood, in her monograph of 1914, noted in this essay a ‘‘marked 
change of attitude’’ since the Essay of Dramatic Poesy. She con- 
tends that Dryden had come increasingly under French influence 
and had turned away from his former allegiance to Shakespeare ; 
a patronizing tone crept into his writing, and the Elizabethans, 
once highly praised, were now ‘‘severely scored.’’** This conception 
of the essay is most fully developed in W. E. Bohn’s comprehensive 
study of Dryden’s critical development —a paper written thirty- 
five years ago but still the fullest treatment of Dryden’s criticism 
that we have. Bohn divided Dryden’s career as a critic into five 
contrasted periods. The Essay of Dramatic Poesy is the most im- 
portant and most representative work of the first of these periods, 
when Dryden, with ‘‘superb enthusiasm,’’ boldly took his stand 
upon his literary instincts, which favored the Elizabethans.’ The 
Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age belongs to Dryden’s 
second period. In this phase of his career, Bohn wrote, Dryden’s 
mood had entirely changed : 


The literature of the former age is to be examined sceptically, coldly, in the 
manner of contemporaneous English philosophy; there are to be no fond 
enthusiasms here. . . . In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy Dryden loved Shake- 
speare: here there is no talk of love; instead we are to have a scientific im- 


partiality. 
Once free and inquiring, Dryden had become a critical conformist. 
Identifying himself with the nobility and the court, he now de- 
fended the literature of the court, the polished and artificial heroic 
play, and scorned both the lower classes of the present and the 
“sturdy, human, romantic English literature of the past.’’® Like 
Saintsbury and Miss Sherwood, Bohn interpreted the Essay on the 
Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age as a general attack upon the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists and contrasted its ‘‘earping’’ and ‘‘fault-find- 
ing’’ with the enthusiastic praise given to their work in the Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy. 

This interpretation seems to me to involve a radical misunder- 
standing of Dryden’s purpose in the Essay on the Dramatic Poetry 


“ ae Saintsbury, History of English Criticism (Edinburgh, 1925), pp. 
-4, 


4Dryden’s Dramatic Theory and Practice (New Haven, 1914), pp. 27-9. 

5William E, Bohn, ‘‘The Development of John Dryden’s Literary Criti- 
cism,’? PMLA, xxt (1907), 67-75. 

8Ibid., pp. 93-100. 
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of the Last Age, and therefore a fundamental misconception of its 
import. As I should construe it, the essay was not intended 
as a general attack upon the Elizabethans. It is concerned only 
with limited and relatively superficial aspects of their work— 
especially their language, a topic which was not treated in the 
Essay of Dramatic Poesy — and its criticism of the Elizabethans 
on this score did not involve a retraction of Dryden’s former praige 
of their plays on other grounds. If this interpretation is sound, the 
two essays are not contradictory, and in this case, at least, we may 
absolve Dryden from the charge of critical instability and incop. 
sistency which has so often been made against him. 

Dryden’s larger purpose in all his critical writings was to im. 
prove the art of his own time; he was concerned that ‘‘poetry may 
not go backward, when all other arts and sciences are advancing,” 
He believed that the essential requirement for artistic advance was 
the establishment of an objective standard of aesthetic judgment, 
some criterion or measure of value by which poets might improve 
their performance and the public might guide its taste. Without 
such an objective standard, Dryden believed, the poet was gov- 
erned by chance and the audience by mere caprice.® 

This standard was to be embodied partly in a system of well- 
founded artistic rules and partly in a just criticism of the most im- 
portant models. Rules and models were alike necessary, if art was 
to go forward; but some rules are false or insignificant, and no 
human work is perfect. In both it was essential to distinguish the 
true and valuable from the false and unworthy. In all his critical 
essays Dryden was endeavoring either to sift and clarify the rules, 
the ‘‘grounds of criticism’’ as he called them in the preface to 
Troilus and Cressida, or to apply them in the judgment of great 
models. 

In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy and in the Essay on the Dramatic 
Poetry of the Last Age (as also in the preface to Troilus), his ma- 
terials were the plays of Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jonson. Both 
essays were intended to contribute to the advancement of letters by 
separating what is truly admirable in the Elizabethan poets — the 
most important models an English dramatist could have — from 
the elements in their work which are inferior and not to be imitated. 


7Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age, Ker, 1, 163. 
8sAmong many other places, see especially 1, 120-1, 179; 11, 16-7, 133-4, 136-7, 
225-6. 
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The two essays share this common purpose, but they make different 

ints. In one, taking Elizabethan drama in the large, Dryden tried 
to isolate and define its special merits; in the other he was concerned 
with a particular kind of fault or weakness in these same plays. In 
the main, there is little overlapping between them. 

The specific subject of the Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the 

Last Age is clearly and explicitly stated at the beginning. It is not 
a general treatment of Elizabethan drama. Dryden limits his sub- 
ject to certain definite elements in the work of Shakespeare, Fletch- 
er, and Jonson: namely, to their language and wit. He assumed, 
as his generation usually did, that English society had improved 
since the last age; he analyzes the nature of this general social im- 
provement and argues that poetry, as an imitation of nature, must 
naturally have benefited from it: 
It is therefore my part to make it clear, that the language, wit, and conversa- 
tion of our age, are improved and refined above the last; and then it will not 
be difficult to infer, that our plays have received some part of those advantages.? 
His purpose was to show that in these particular qualities, though 
not by any means in every respect, the plays of his own age were 
superior to those of the Elizabethans. 

This limitation of the subject rests upon a basic theoretical dis- 
tinction, which Dryden made not only here but in many other 
places, between the age and the individual talent. He believed that 
the poet is dependent in many ways upon his age, which gives him 
his education, his language, his models (both in real life and in 
art), and above all his audience. As he had written in the epilogue 
which he was defending in the Essay, 

They, who have best succeeded on the stage, 

Have still conform’d their genius to their age, 
and the characteristics of a poet’s time must always influence the 
nature of his performance. As a poet may profit from the advan- 
tages of his age, so he may suffer from its defects; times differ, and 
the artist’s achievement is necessarily limited, modified, or in- 
creased by the circumstances of his period. But in Dryden’s view 
(which in some ways closely resembles that of Taine), no work of 
art is entirely the product of its age; if it were, all the works of any 
particular period would be alike and of equal value. Art is the 
product of at least two factors, the age and the poet’s own genius, 


— 1, 163. Cf. Preface to An Evening’s Love (1671), ibid., pp. 134-5, 
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and the artistic value of any poem or play is determined by varia. 
tions in these two causal factors. Where an equality of genius may 
be assumed, the works of a better age will necessarily be finer ; and 
conversely, a poet of great talent, though working in a bad age, may 
produce poems superior to those of a more polished period in which 
there is no comparable native gift.’° A work of art may have merits 
due to its age together with faults due to a failure or mediocrity of 
talent; it may on the other hand have all the beauties of geniys 
qualified by the defects of an inferior period. Homer and Shake. 
speare were Dryden’s standing examples of the latter situation, 
and it is notable that he consistently preferred this type of poet to 
the more sophisticated and polished but less richly endowed talent of 
a Virgil or Corneille. 


In the Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age Dryden was 
concerned only with the first of these two factors — that is, with 
the qualities of Restoration and Elizabethan plays which reflected 
the general level of culture and social intercourse in the two ages, 
He hoped to show that in these qualities, as abstracted from those 
which are the product of individual talent, the writers of his own 
age had an advantage which just criticism ought to recognize and 
which, in the interests of poetry itself, writers ought to exploit. The 
other factor is briefly touched upon only in the last two paragraphs 
of the essay. 

Dryden’s comparison between the Elizabethan age and his own 
falls into three main parts: language, wit, and conversation. The 
improvement in language is divided under two headings, the re- 
jection of ‘‘improper’’ old words and the admission of ‘‘proper” 
new ones. Dryden felt that his argument on this point would have 
been stronger if there had been some absolute standard of propriety 
to which he could refer; but as he remarked elsewhere, England 
lacked even a fixed grammar, the indispensable basis of linguistic 
rule.!* In the absence of any definite standard, he could prove the 


10See for example the comparison of Ovid and Chaucer in Dryden’s Preface , 


to the Fables, Ker, 11, 254-7. 

11Virgil’s age was more favorable to poetry than any other in the world’s 
history, according to Dryden (Ker, 1, 25, 135, 214), and the Aeneid is the 
most perfect of poems (ibid., pp. 12-4, 128). Homer was superior, however, in 
invention and design (ibid., pp. 148-9), and his genius, which was ‘‘ violent, 
impetuous, and full of fire,’’? was more congenial to Dryden and more pleasing 
to the reader (ibid., pp. 251-4). On Shakespeare see 1, 68, 78-9, 224-8; II, 
4-6, ete. 

120riginal and Progress of Satire, Ker, 11, 110. 
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errors of the Elizabethans only by quoting examples; the best proof 
that they were truly improper was the fact that writers would no 
longer commit them. He therefore quotes from Ben Jonson many 
instances of obscurity, redundancy, false syntax, and ‘‘ill placing 
of words.’’ Such faults, Dryden says, are of course still commoner 
in Shakespeare and Fletcher than in Jonson, who was ‘‘the most 
correct of that age.’’ The age was ignorant in many things; Dryden 
cites in particular the ‘‘lameness’’ of Elizabethan plots. He ascribes 
these faults not to the poets but to their age; these writers lacked 
the benefits of enlightened conversation, and their audience, know- 
ing no better, did not encourage them to write more correctly.’* 

On the addition of new words, Dryden states that ‘‘our tongue 
has been beautified by the three fore-mentioned poets,’’ though still 
further refined by Suckling and Waller. In this respect the only 
advantage of the Restoration poet was to come later in a process of 
cumulative improvement; the point is small and Dryden does not 
put much weight upon it.’ 

The second main division of his argument is the improvement in 
“wit.” Dryden uses the term both in a wider sense, to denote 
artistic propriety, the adjustment of expression to thought, and 
also in a narrower sense to signify ‘‘sharpness of conceit,’’ as in 
comic repartee.> Shakespeare and Fletcher, with all their talent, 
were extremely uneven and careless; but Jonson, though weaker 
than they in fancy, was ‘‘the most judicious of poets.’’ His fancy, 
directed so often to the description of folly and vulgarity, was ‘‘not 
so much or noble’’ as theirs, but ‘‘he always writ properly, and as 
the character required.’’ If this is wit, Jonson had as much of it 
as any poet.’® 

In the stricter sense of the term, Fletcher was the wittiest of the 
Elizabethans. Dryden considered Fletcher’s Don John to be the 
best picture of a gentleman in any of the plays of the last age; yet 
even this character ‘‘speaks better’’ and is more vigorously main- 
tained in the Restoration adaptation. Wit, that is ‘‘sharpness of 
conceit,’ was not Jonson’s talent, and when he tried to write wit- 
tily he was forced either to borrow from the ancients or to fall into 
“meanness of expression,’’ especially puns. But this was then the 
mode of wit — ‘‘the vice of the age, and not Ben Johnson’s.’’ In the 


13Ker, 1, 164-70. 

14]bid., pp. 170-1. 

18Cf, Ker, ‘‘ Introduction, ’’ 1, lvii. 
16]bid., pp. 171-2. 
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wit of all three writers Dryden found something vulgar, something 
“‘ill-bred and clownish,’’ which reflected the conversation of the 
authors and the bad taste of their uncourtly age.’7 

The third part of Dryden’s argument deals with conversation, 
‘the last and greatest advantage of our writing.’’ The Restoration 


’ eourt, largely because of the king’s example, was more polished 


than that of Elizabeth and James. There was less gallantry in the 
former age, and poets did not then keep such good company as they 
do now: 

I cannot, therefore, conceive it any insolence to affirm, that, by the knowledge 
and pattern of their wit who writ before us, and by the advantage of our own 


conversation, the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel what has been 
written by them.18 


With this summary Dryden completes the defense of his main 
thesis. His claim for his own age, though debatable, is not an extray- 
agant one. Concretely summarized, it amounts to this: the Restora- 
tion playwrights, improving upon a model originally given them 
by Fletcher, excelled the Elizabethans in witty comedy; in other 
types of play, they were superior to any of the Elizabethans in 
grammatical propriety and to Fletcher and Shakespeare, though 
not to Jonson, in correct plotting and stage decorum. Dryden 
credited these advantages to a general advance in the level of taste 
and social manners. 

Up to this point, the essay has dealt almost exclusively with those 
aspects of the Elizabethan plays which the poets owed to their age; 
Dryden has hardly touched upon the positive merits, peculiar to 
each poet, which proceeded from their own talent. In the remaining 
paragraphs, having fully established his main contention, Dryden 
briefly but clearly analyzes the various special talents of the three 
chief Elizabethan playwrights. These remarks round out the discus- 
sion by showing that defects of language and wit by no means tell 
the whole story; in addition to the faults which he had defined and 
illustrated, these poets had many admirable qualities. The last two 
paragraphs of the essay draw up a balance between the faults of 
their age and the beauties of their genius. 

Dryden states that he admires the ‘‘beauties and the heights”’ of 
Shakespeare, the quickness and easiness of Fletcher, especially in 


witty comedy and in scenes of love, and finally the accuracy of 


17Ibid., pp. 172-5. 
18Jbid., pp. 175-6. 
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Jonson’s judgment in ‘‘the ordering of his plots, his choice of 
characters, and maintaining what he had chosen to the end.”’ These 
were the talents peculiar to these writers, the qualities which made 
them admirable and worthy of imitation; in these various aspects 
they are severally excellent and to be applauded. To balance these 
virtues, all three had certain deficiencies. Dryden could not condone 
Shakespeare’s carelessness, Fletcher’s redundancy of matter and 
incorrectness of language, or Jonson’s use of ‘‘Cobb and Tib’’ — 
that is, of low or ‘‘mechanic’”’ characters—in his comedies of 
humour. The essay closes with a general summation in which 
Dryden once more ascribes to the ‘‘gallantry and civility of our 
age’ the special and limited advantages which his contemporaries 
possessed over their predecessors. Though not better poets, they had 
extrinsic advantages which allowed them, in some respects, to com- 
pose more pleasing plays." 

If we compare these judgments with those made in the Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy five years before, it will be evident, I think, that 
Dryden’s opinions had undergone no radical change. Some allow- 
ance must be made for the dialogue form of the earlier essay, and 
also for the different specific purposes of the two pieces; but if such 
allowances are made there is no contradiction between them. 

In the Essay of Dramatic Poesy Dryden’s purpose had been to 
“vindicate the honour of our English writers, from the censure of 
those who unjustly prefer the French before them.’”° The case for 
French drama was strongly and persuasively presented by Lisi- 
deius; he defended it largely on grounds of greater regularity and 
formal perfection. Having done justice to the French in this part 
of the dialogue, Dryden evidently felt free in the reply of Neander, 
his own spokesman, to defend the merits of the Elizabethans with 
all possible force — indeed to overstate on some points.** Yet even 
here, where Dryden put the case for the Elizabethans at its strongest, 
he allowed Neander to admit substantially the same faults he was 
to recognize in his own person five years later in the other Essay. 

Neander, the defender of the English, fully accepts the negative 
criticisms which had been advanced by Lisideius; it is true, he con- 


19Ker, pp. 176-7. 


20[bid., p. 27. 
21Especially in attacking the coldness and long-windedness of French trage- 


dy; see pp. 71-2. Cf. Pierre Legouis, ‘‘Corneille and Dryden as Dramatic 
Crities,’’ in Seventeenth Century Studies presented to Sir Herbert Grierson 


(Oxford, 1938), pp. 280-1. 
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cedes, that the French ‘contrive their plots more regularly, ang 
observe the laws of comedy, and decorum of the stage (to speak 
generally), with more exactness than the English.’’”* He admits 
also that Fletcher is irregular and careless and that Shakespeare jg 
extremely uneven: 


I cannot say that he is every where alike; were he so, I should do him inju 
to compare him with the greatest of mankind. He is many times flat, insipid, 
his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast. 


Neander defends them, in spite of these confessed faults, on grounds 
of superior ‘‘liveliness’? — Shakespeare for his greatness and variety 
of characters, Fletcher for his representation of love and his ‘‘ quick. 
ness of wit in repartees.’’** These are precisely the same beauties 
and faults which Dryden ascribes to these poets in the Essay on the 
Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age: tragic elevation and grandeur in 
Shakespeare, comic quickness and ease in Fletcher, qualified in both 
by carelessness, luxuriance, and impropriety.*® 

Jonson’s characteristic faults and virtues, as Neander defines 
them, are of a different kind. In general, Neander finds Jonson’s 
greatest merit in his skilful and elaborate plotting, ‘‘the copiousness 
and well-knitting of the intrigues.’’ Jonson was an English Virgil, 
‘the pattern of elaborate writing,’’ and the most correct of Eng. 
lish poets. Neander defends him against the claims of French comic 
writers because his plays, as regular as any of theirs, had in addi- 
tion a greater variety of plot and characters. On the other hand, 
Jonson’s talent was narrower than Shakespeare’s or Fletcher’s. 
His genius, Neander says, was too sullen and saturnine to treat love 
gracefully; his wit, too, was inferior to that of Beaumont and 
Fletcher — though one could not say he lacked wit entirely, he 
‘‘was frugal of it.’’ His special talent was for ‘‘humour’’ and in 
this kind he particularly delighted to represent ‘‘mechanic peo- 
ple.’ As in the Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age, 
Jonson’s virtue is correctness and technical skill; his talent, in both 
essays, is said to be primarily for comedy of humour; he lacks or is 
frugal of wit, and his comic butts are usually low and vulgar — the 
‘‘mechaniec people’’ of 1668, the ‘‘Cobb and Tib”’ of 1672. Jonson’s 

22Ker, p. 67. 

23]bid., p. 80. 

24Tbid., pp. 78-81. 


25] bid., pp. 172, 176-7. 
26]bid., pp. 78-83; ef. pp. 172-4, 177. 
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genius, like that of Fletcher and Shakespeare, is defined in the same 
terms in the earlier and in the later essay, and he is praised and 
blamed in both for the same talents and the same limitations. 

The only criticism of the Elizabethans which was not anticipated 
in 1668 is that directed against their language; in the Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy, Dryden’s comments on this point were limited to 
the observations that Shakespeare’s language had become a little 
obsolete and that Jonson’s idiom was too much Latinized.** But 
the omission of a more extensive treatment of this question is to be 
explained partly by artistic and partly by logical considerations; 
we cannot infer from its absence that Dryden did not then recog- 
nize grammatical faults in the Elizabethans, nor alternatively, that 
he saw them but considered them of no significance. He must have 
recognized these faults, which were plain to any eye, but he omitted 
them either because they were inappropriate to the dialogue he was 
composing or because they were irrelevant to the issues discussed in 
it. A discussion of Elizabethan grammar would certainly have over- 
loaded a debate already sufficiently complex, and the question is 
not in any case one which could plausibly be treated in a dialogue; 
it is quite unsuited to the level of generalization demanded in a 
conversation among gentlemen on a boating excursion. Further- 
more, questions of grammatical propriety were irrelevant here, just 
as a discussion of liaison des scénes or the unity of action would 
have been irrelevant in the essay of 1672. If it had been introduced 
into the dialogue, the grammatical criticism of 1672 could not have 
affected the conclusions, based upon quite other grounds, which were 
reached in 1668; and by the same token the defense of Shakespeare 
in the dialogue, founded as it was upon his lively representation of 
great characters and great passions, could not remove the objections 
raised against his language in the later essay. No change of opinion 
or attitude can be inferred from the absence of grammatical anal- 
ysis in the earlier piece and its presence in the later one. 

The two essays, then, are obviously designed to make different 
points, but they are not contradictory; where they overlap they 
are in agreement, and where they cover different ground they are 
complementary. The Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age 
is not to be understood as a revision of its more brilliant predeces- 
sor; it is rather a supplement, footnote, or appendix. Its point is 
confessedly of second-rate importance, and it is one which may be 


27Ibid., pp. 81-2. 
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added to the broader and more significant conclusions of the Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy without in any way retracting them. 

As I remarked at the beginning of this paper, Dryden’s defense 
of his ‘‘bold Epilogue’’ is not one of his most interesting or mogt 
important pieces. He himself evidently did not think highly of it, 
for it was omitted from some copies of the second edition of the 
Conquest of Granada (1673), and from all other editions during his 
lifetime.?® Bohn suggests that Dryden probably withdrew the essay 
because he was ashamed of its carping and fault-finding*® — a view 
to which Saintsbury might also have subscribed. It seems more 
likely that he felt it to be platitudinous, a somewhat pointless doe. 
umentation of the obvious. Would anyone in Dryden’s generation 
deny that Shakespeare and Jonson committed many grammatical 
solecisms? And was it likely that any Restoration playwright would 
imitate them in this? The whole essay may have seemed to Dryden 
supererogatory ; the point was sound enough but not worth making, 
He may have found, too, that his contemporaries, misunderstand- 
ing his intentions as they have since been misunderstood by other 
readers, considered him to have turned against his Elizabethan 
masters. From this charge, at least, I think we may freely absolve 
him. In 1672, just as before that time and after it, Dryden ad- 


mired those poets, this side idolatry, as much as any. 


28Ker, 1, Ixxiv. 
29Bohn, op. cit., p. 97, note. 
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THE ‘‘HAEMONY’’ PASSAGE IN COMUS AGAIN 


By Tuomas P. Harrison, JR. 
University of Texas 


In a recent issue of Philological Quarterly: Edward 8. Le Compte 
carefully reviews possible interpretations of Milton’s lines in Comus 
(629-641) about the magic herbs, haemony and moly. He advances 
the interesting suggestion that, for his description of the mysterious 
haemony, Milton draws upon the account of rhamnus or Christ’s- 
thorn remembered from the herb list in Fletcher’s The Faithful 
Shepherdess (II, ii, 10-44) and fully described in Gerard’s great 
Herball (repr. 1633). The well known lines in Comus are these 
(628-640) : 

Amongst the rest, a small unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me out; 

The leaf was darkish, and had prickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flowre, but not in this soyl: 

Unknown, and like esteem ’d, and the dull swayn 

Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon, 

And yet more med’cinal is it then that Moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave; 

He eall’d it Haemony, and gave it me, 

And bad me keep it as of sovran use 

’Gainst all inchantments, mildew blast, or damp 

Or gastly furies apparition. 
Fletcher vouches for the magic virtues of rhamnus, Gerard men- 
tions the dark leaves with prickles, the yellow (Milton’s ‘‘golden’’) 
flower, and the plant’s habitat in Libya (Milton’s ‘‘not in this soyl’’ 
of England). The name itself, Christ’s-thorn, Le Compte believes, 
may well have evoked ‘‘new and sacrosanct associations.’’ ‘‘In this 
account of Christ’s-thorn,’’ he concludes, ‘‘Milton could have found 


both a physical and a spiritual model for his own plant.’”” 


“ ‘New Light on the ‘Haemony’ Passage in Comus,’’ P. Q., xx1 (1942), 
3-298, 

2Le Compte, p. 294. As further evidence of Milton’s acquaintance with 
Gerard, the writer (p. 292) cites Warton’s comparison of the wonderful Indian 
fig-tree in Paradise Lost (IX, 1099-1113) with Gerard’s description. Examina- 
tion shows that Gerard uses only one word, ‘‘loopholes,’’ which, occur- 
ring in Milton, is lacking in the description of this tree in Holland’s Pliny 
(Milton’s use of Pliny is exhaustively treated by G. W. Whiting, Milton’s 
Literary Milieu, Chapel Hill, 1939, pp. 74ff.). And a third elaborate account of 
this marvel has been cited from Batman uppon Bartholome (cf. Kester Svend- 
sen, ‘‘ Milton and the Encyclopedias of Science,’’ S. P., xxx1x (1942), 303-327. 
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This evidence that Milton transferred to the fanciful haemony the 
attributes of the real herb rhamnus appears even more defensible 
in the light of the accounts of both rhamnus and moly as they oceyr 
not in Gerard, but in another herbal— A New Herball, by Henry 
Lyte.’ Gerard was notoriously persistent in denying the magic 
properties of all plants. Here was another authority who, drawing 
upon the ancient herbalists as well as upon the English Turner, 
gravely repeats the reverend superstitions which at this juncture in 
Comus Milton finds appropriate. 

In the first place, it is hardly negligible in Milton’s passage that 
Lyte seems to be the authority for Fletcher’s lines about rhamnus¥ 
“‘These rhamnus branches are,’’ says Clorin in The Faithful Shep. 
herdess, II, ii, 15-19: 


Which, stuck in entries, or about the bar 

That holds the door fast, kill all enchantments, charms — 
Were they Medea’s verses — that do harms 

To men or cattle. 


Lyte describes rhamnus as follows: 


Al the kinds of Rhamnus .. . have many straight twigs and branches, set 
with sharpe thornes and prickles . . . The thirde kinde hath leaves .. . of a 
brownish color drawing towards red: the thornie prickles of this kinde, be 
neither so great, nor yet so strong, as the prickles of the first kinde: the floures 
be yellowish. ... The first kinde is not knowne in this country, but in Languedoe 
there groweth plenty. [The second and third kinds grow respectively in Ger- 
many and in Brabant.] The thirde kinde of Rhamnus is called in Italie, Christs 
thorne. [In England rhamnus is] unknowne in shops. . . . Some hold, that the 
branches or bowes of Rhamnus stickt at mens dores and windowes, do drive 
away sorcerie, and inchantments that Witches and Sorcerers do use against 
men.5 


This final bit of superstition Lyte derived from Turner’s Herball, 


8This work, appearing in 1578, 1586, 1595, and 1619, is a translation from 
the French 1’Ecluse’s version of the great Dutch work, Cruydtboeck, by Rem- 
bert Dodoens, and it ‘‘became one of the standard works in this country 
through Lyte’s translation’’ (E. 8. Rohde, Old English Herbals, London, 1922, 
p. 94). From Lyte Spenser drew hints for the flower list in April of the 
Calender (see Agnes Arber, ‘‘ Edmund Spenser and Lyte’s ‘Nievve Herball,’ ”’ 
N. & Q. CLX, 1931, 345-347) ; and when Drayton names ‘‘Dodon’’ (Polyolbion, 
Song XIII, 233) he probably remembers Lyte’s translation rather than the 
later work, Stirpium Historiae Pemptades Sex (Antwerp, 1583), as Le Compte 
believes (pp. 293 and 296, note 72). 

4That ‘‘Fletcher had ample precedent for the statement that rhamnus 
branches kill enchantments’’ Le Compte (p. 296, note 73) cites Joannes Wierus, 
De Praestigiis Daemonum, Antwerp, 1583. 

5A New Herball, 1619, Bk. VI, ch. 29, p. 500. Italics mine. 

6One kind of rhamnus has ‘‘black leaves . . . with a certayn light rednes 
and roddes of fyve cubites high more ful of prickes . . . Of these thre kindes 
of Rhamnus when I was in Italy I sawe but one kind that is the thyrd kind... 
it was called Christes thorne and therefore I knowe no English name for it. 
But it may be called either Christes thorne or buklars thorne . . . Some holde 
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from which it differs slightly but enough to indicate that Fletcher 
follows Lyte. Gerard omits all reference to the plant’s magic prop- 
erties, listing only its use for ‘‘tough and slimie humors,’’ poisons, 
coughs, and the like.’ 

Accordingly, if Milton examined Lyte’s description of rhamnus, 
the original of the Fletcher passage, he found that this magic shrub, 
with its dark leaves, its prickles, its yellow flower, comprises various 
kinds, that one kind is ‘‘not knowne in this country,’’ another ‘‘is 
called in Italie, Christs thorne,’’ and that rhamnus is ‘‘unknowne 
in shops’ of English apothecaries. The mention of Italy — Gerard 
names only Libya and the Holy Land — is interesting if one accepts 
Professor Hanford’s belief that in the Comus passage Milton is 
expressing ‘‘a characteristic theory about the creative mind of Eng- 
land and Northern Europe generally as contrasted with that of 
Greece and Italy.’’® Taken together, then, these amendments per- 
haps strengthen Le Compte’s suggestion that rhamnus is reflected 


in the lines: 


The leaf was darkish and had prickles on it, 

But in another Countrey, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flowre, but not in this soyl: 
Unknowne, and like esteemed, .. . 

If Fletcher was responsible for Milton’s interest in the unfamiliar 
rhamnus, which both poets discovered in Lyte, the magic powers of 
moly were a commonplace.® Miss Sarah Watson aptly proposes’® 
that Milton first thought of moly (this would account for the ‘‘un- 
sightly root’’ which, obvious in moly, he assigns to haemony), but 
that instead he borrowed from Spenser the herb name ‘‘haemony’’ 
by reason of its association with pastoral poetry. Homer’s allusion 
to moly in the Odyssey (10. 302-306) accounts for its prominence in 
verse, and although Gerard calls the herb ‘‘Sorcerers Garlicke’’ and 
lists as one kind ‘‘ Homers Moly,’’ he refuses to admit any virtues, 


that the bowes of it set at mennes dores or windowes do drive away sorcery 
and inchantments that wyches and sorcerers do use agaynst men’’ (The Second 
Part of Turners Herball, 1562, pp. 114v-115r). Part One appeared in 1551, 
Parts One, Two, and Three in 1568. In describing rhamnus, Turner makes no 
mention of the flower. 

7Bk. III, ch. 29, p. 1336. The rest of Gerard’s description of rhamnus is 
quoted by Le Compte, pp. 293-294. 

8‘‘Haemony,’’ Times Literary Supplement, November 3, 1932, p. 815. 

9For allusions in Drayton, for example, cf. Sarah R. Watson, ‘‘Moly in 
Drayton and in Milton,’’ N. & Q., CLXxvi (1939), p. 244. 

An interpretation of Milton’s ‘Haemony,’’’ N. Q., CLxxvit (1940), 


pp. 260-261. 
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natural or otherwise.* Lyte, on the contrary, faithfully repeats 
the ancient belief in a sentence which may have caught Milton’s 
eye: “‘Moly is also excellent against inchantments, as Plinie and 
Homer do testifie, that Mercurie revealed or shewed it to Ulysses 
whereby he escaped all the inchantments of Circe the Magician,’ 
Hermes or Mercury parallels Milton’s Attendant Spirit (636. 
641) : 

And yet more med’cinal is it then that Moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave; 

He eall’d it Haemony, and gave it me, 

And bad me keep it as of sovran use 


’Gainst all inchantments, mildew blast, or damp 
Or gastly furies apparition. 


The evidence which seems to argue that Milton knew Lyte’s 4 
New Herball in no way necessarily implies that he was unacquainted 
with Gerard’s great encyclopaedia of herbs, or that the inspiration 
for the Comus passage derived solely from Lyte. Each study in the 
background of his poetry proves that, as Le Compte appropriately 
remarks, ‘‘there is no such thing in John Milton as a single in. 
fluence.’’1* 


11°*T doubt not but in time some excellent man or other will find out as 
many good virtues of them [kinds of moly], as their stately and comely pro- 
portion should seeme to be possessed with. But for my part, I have neither 
proved, nor heard of others, nor found in the writings of the Antients, any 
thing touching their faculties’’ (Herball, 1633, Bk. I, ch. 100, p. 185). 

124 New Herbal (1619), Bk. IV, ch. 50, p. 366. Italics mine. 

18The Cambridge MS. shows that Milton first wrote Mercury, later deleted 
(The Student’s Milton, ed. Frank A. Patterson, New York, 1936, Notes, p. 64), 

140p. cit., p. 298. 
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A PARODY OF THOMAS GRAY 


By Rosert HALSBAND 
New York City 


The publication in 1757 of ‘‘The Progress of Poesy’’ and ‘‘The 
Bard’”’ was a significant event in the career of Thomas Gray, who 
up to that time had been popularly admired for the smooth and 
universal lines of the Elegy. The reception of the odes has been 
thoroughly investigated ; they were understood and praised by his 
friends and bought and pronounced obscure by the public. Three 
years later two parody odes aimed at Gray and his friend William 
Mason appeared. These parodies, written in conjunction by Robert 
Lloyd and George Colman the elder, are important because of their 
effect, alleged and actual, on Gray and because of their extensive 
reputation. They have been described before, but only briefly and 
in passing.” The present article will investigate their genesis and 
their contemporary reception, and more briefly their effect on Gray 
and Mason and their role in the reaction to the pre-romantic move- 
ment of the mid-eighteenth century. 

On June 2, 1760, the London Chronicle announced that ‘‘This 
Day were published, Price 1s. Two Odes. I To Obscurity II To 
Oblivion. . . .’” The intent of the first parody is apparent by the 
title-page alone. The Greek motto from Pindar that Gray had put 
before ‘‘The Progress of Poesy’’ is completed, and under it an en- 
graving depicts a bearded bard playing a harp under a tree. ‘‘To 
Obscurity,’’ the first, very ingeniously parodies both of Gray’s 
Pindaric odes in ideas, allusions, and vocabulary. The form is as 
strictly Pindaric as the models. The first strophe ends with: 

Heard ye the din of Modern Rhimers bray ?3 


It was cool M——n: or warm G——y 
Involv’d in tenfold smoke. 


Immediately following is a description of Gray: 


1W. Powell Jones, ‘‘The Contemporary Reception of Gray’s Odes,’? M P, 
xxvill (1930), 61ff. 

2Page, Life of Colman (New York, 1935); Draper, Life of Mason (New 
York, 1924); Southey, Life of Cowper (London, 1835); Correspondence of 
Gray, ed. Toynbee and Whibley (Oxford, 1935). 

‘Heard ye the din of battle bray.’’ (‘‘The Bard,’’ 1. 83.) 
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The shallow Fop in antick vest, 
Tir’d of the beaten road, 
Proud to be singularly drest, 
Changes, with every changing moon, the mode. 
Here Gray is ridiculed not only for his foppishness in dress, byt 
also for changing from the style and common sentiments of his 
Elegy to the abstruseness and vagueness of his Pindarie odes, 

In the parody, phrases are lifted from both of Gray’s odes, and the 
references to Pindar, the bard, and the spirit of poesy are mixed 
and applied to Gray himself. The fourth strophe beginning, ‘‘Man’s 
feeble race eternal dangers wait,’’ is an echo of the second strophe 
of ‘‘The Progress of Poesy,’’ which begins ‘‘Man’s feeble race what 
ills await!’’ The last antistrophe of the parody which ends: 


He topples headlong from the giddy height, 
Deep in the Cambrian Gulph immerg’d in endless night. 


is an echo of the epode of ‘‘The Bard’’ which ends: 


He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d to endless night. 
The parody ends with an imitation of the personal allusion Gray 
had used at the end of ‘‘The Progress of Poesy’’: 


O Steed Divine! what daring spirit 

Rides thee now? tho’ he inherit 

Nor the pride, nor self-opinion, 

Which elate the mighty Pair, 

Each of Taste the fav’rite minion, 

Prancing thro’ the desert air; 

By help mechanick of Equestrian Block 

Yet shall he mount, with classick housings grac’d, 

And all unheedful of the Critick Mock, 

Drive his light Courser o’er the bounds of Taste. 
Under it a tail-piece engraving shows Pegasus flinging the poet and 
his tye-wig from a peak. 

The ‘‘Ode to Oblivion”’ is a parody of Mason’s ‘‘Ode to Memory,” 
which had been published in 1756. The half-title page of this sec- 
ond parody shows a framed lyre almost identical with the one on 
the title page of Mason’s Odes. His first footnote is also imitated. 
In general he is treated less amiably than Gray. Obscurity is, after 
all, Gray’s failing, but Mason is consigned to oblivion. The parody 
describes and illustrates the rhetorical excesses, the diffuse pastoral 
style, and the over-worked alliteration of Mason. 

The parody odes were conceived and probably written several 
years before they were published. Lloyd and Colman had been 


schoolmates of William Cowper at Westminster School. The trio 
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was dispersed when Lloyd went down to Cambridge, Colman to 
Oxford, and Cowper stayed in London. When the friends were 
gnited in London again about 1757, they formed the Nonsense Club 
which Cowper remembered as a ‘‘club of seven Westminster men to 
whom I belonged, who dined to-gether every Thursday.’’* Looking 
back at that period, Cowper wrote to a friend: ‘‘I have been reading 
Gray’s Works, and think him the only poet since Shakespeare en- 
titled to the character of sublime. Perhaps you will remember that 
I once had a different opinion of him. I was prejudiced. He did 
not belong to our Thursday society, and was an Eton man, which 
lowered him prodigiously in our esteem.’” 

Though the exact activities of the Nonsense Club are vague, satire 
and parody engaged them at their meetings. Cowper remembered 
one of their meetings in a letter to Joseph Hill: ‘‘The noble insti- 
tution of the Nonsense Club will be forgotten, when we are gone 
who composed it; but I often think of your most heroic line, written 
at one of our meetings. . . ‘To whom replied the Devil yard-long- 
tailed’.’’® Another member of the club who achieved some measure 
of fame as a parodist was Bonnell Thornton whose Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day, 1763, was applauded by Dr. Johnson’? and whose 
Society of Sign Painters exhibition and catalogue in 1762 made all 
of London laugh. It is likely that the parody odes were begun and 
written by Lloyd and Colman at the meetings of the Nonsense Club. 
Lloyd’s facility in writing light verse was well known among his 
friends. His contributions to the Connoisseur, which was projected 
and written by Colman and Thornton, show his bent toward the 
satiric and the parody.® He was engaged in literary activities with 
Colman both before and after the publication of their joint odes. 

It would seem that two odes by two poets means that one was 
written by each, but such was not the case. Colman wrote many 


4Letters, ed. Frazer (London, 1912), 1, 384. 
sIbid., 1, 28. The rivalry between Westminsters and Etonians had existed 
for — ( on Old and New London [London, n. d.], m1, 472). 
p. cit., 11, 60. 
"Boswell, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill (Oxford, 1887), 1, 420. 
8Cowper wrote of Lloyd in 1754: 
For thou art born sole heir and single 
Of dear Mat Prior’s easy jingle. . . 
Friend Robert, thus like chien scavant, 
Lets fall a poem en passant, 
Nor needs his genuine ore refine; 
’Tis ready polish’d from the mine (Correspondence, ed. Wright 
[New York, 1904], 1, 11, 14). 


9Nos. 67, 72, 90, 125, 135. 
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years later: “‘These Odes were indeed a piece of boys’ play With 
my school-fellow Lloyd, with whom they were written in concert, 
His calling them ‘‘boys’ play”’ is further evidence that they had 
been written during the Nonsense Club period. Lloyd, when le 
included the odes in the 1762 edition of his poems, also wrote that 
they ‘‘were written in concert with a friend... .’ Dr. Joh 
while he praised the parodies, was sceptical of their joint author. 
ship. He said to Boswell: ‘‘Nay, Sir, how can two people make ay 
Ode? Perhaps one made one of them, and one the other.’”? By 
the odes were really a joint production. Colman was experienced jp 
collaboration. What he said of the Connoisseur papers which he 
wrote jointly with Thornton might easily apply to the odes: “‘, . , a5 
we have laboured equally in erecting the fabric, we cannot pretend, 
that any one particular part is the sole workmanship of either,’™ 

When the Two Odes were published, they were reviewed in the 
critical periodicals, but the extended notices the slim anonymons 
pamphlet received show that it was welcome and might command a 
large reading public. The notices are important not only as a 
indication of the parodies’ reception but also as an indication of 
whether there had been any change in the critical attitude toward 
Gray’s odes in the three years between their publication and the 
publication of their parodies. 

Gray’s odes had been reviewed in the Monthly Review by Gold. 
smith, who, though appreciative of the poems, criticized them for their 
obscurity. The same magazine’s favorable review of the Two Odes“ 
pointed out that Gray and Mason were proud and despotic in the 
republic of letters. This is one of the complaints in the odes then- 
selves. The critic quoted several parallel passages from the odes 
and from their originals, and praised their wit. 

The Critical Review’s comments on Gray, written by the classical 
scholar Dr. Francklin, had been rapturous, praising even his ob- 
security. The same magazine deplored the parodist’s choice of sub- 
ject but praised his execution and quoted copiously from the 
poems. It held cut this praise: ‘‘But however we may condemn 
the judgment of our bard, we cannot deny our applause to the 


10Prose on Several Occasions (London, 1787), 1, xi. 

uP, 101. 

120p. cit., 1, 334. 

13No. 140 (Sept. 30, 1756). 

14July 1760, p. 57. This review was by James Kirkpatrick (Nangle, The 
Monthly Review [Oxford, 1934], index). 
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heauty of his verse, the strength of his humour, and poignancy of 
his satire.’"° The London Magazine had made no comments on 
Gray’s odes in 1757 but had merely announced their publication.’ 
Their extended comment in praise of the parody odes is an indica- 
tin of their attitude toward Gray: ‘‘Studied obscurity of com- 
position, and a vicious affectation of style, are certainly objects of the 
gverest criticism; and if writers of genius fall into such gross 
errors, it cannot be improper to laugh them into better taste. Such 
a design is here executed with exquisite humour, and much comick 
fancy.’""7 The Gentleman’s Magazine printed an excerpt from the 
“Ode to Obseurity.’’!* The reviews that had praised Gray originally 
were reserved in commending the parodies ; those that had criticized 
him for his obscurity welcomed the parodies with enthusiasm. The 
charges of obscurity had not been lifted. However all the reviews 
praised the expertness and wit of the Two Odes. 

Among some literary men the Two Odes aroused considerable 
enthusiasm. Dr. Johnson, on other occasions unsympathetic to 
Gray’s work, said: ‘‘The first of these Odes is the best but they 
are both good. They exposed a very bad kind of writing.’”® An- 
other time, speaking of Gray, he said: ‘‘Colman never produced a 
luckier thing than his first ode in ridicule of Gray. A considerable 
part of it may be numbered among those felicities which no man 
has twice attained. Gray was the very Torré of poetry. He played 
his corruscations so speciously, that his steel-dust is mistaken by 
many for a shower of gold.’’*° Dr. James Grainger wrote to Bishop 
Perey on Jan. 16, 1761 that he had read the Two Odes ‘‘with uncom- 
mon satisfaction, and hope they will produce a proper change in 
the future compositions of Mason and Gray. I ever thought those 
gentlemen, especially in their lyric performances, too obscure; 
indeed, I have read some of their stanzas which were so poetical as 
seareely to be sense.’’** Robert Southey was so enamoured of the 
parodies that he recommended that they be printed together with 
Gray’s odes.?? 


15June 1760, p. 496. 

16P, 368. 

i7June 1760, p. 328. 

18June 1760, p. 291. 

19Loc. cit. 

ee by George Steevens,’’ Miscellanies, ed. Hill (Oxford, 1897), 
320. 

21Nichols, Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century 
(London, 1848), vi, 275. 

220p. cit., p. 52. 
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Among Gray’s friends, the parodies, as might be expected, were 
considered impudent. Warburton, a most vociferous admirer of 
Gray’s Pindarie odes, wrote on June 17, 1760, to Richard Hurd. 
‘‘Somebody has abused Mason and Gray in two miserable buffoon 
Odes.’”* Horace Walpole, who had printed Gray’s odes at Stray. 
berry Hill, referred to the parodies scornfully many years later jn 
a letter to Mason as ‘‘trash, that was squirted from the kennel 
against you both... .’”* This is the only notice he ever took of the 
parodies in his correspondence. 


When Lloyd and Colman published the Two Odes, they hardly 
expected the popular acclaim that followed. Their own situations 
had drastically changed between the writing and the publishing of 
the parody odes. At the time of the Nonsense Club, when the odes 
were composed, Lloyd was a Westminster usher disdainful of a 
literary career,?> and Colman, nephew and ward of Pulteney, Earl 
of Bath, was a law student. But when the poems were published 
both were eager aspirants to literary careers and both were friends 
of Garrick, from whom they expected patronage. Colman’s Polly 
Honeycombe was to be produced by Garrick in December 1760 and 
Lloyd’s The Actor, which extols Garrick’s genius in acting, had just 
been published. In fact Garrick gave Lloyd the theatrical chore of 
writing a masque on the death of George II. Produced at Drury 
Lane in September 1760, the Tears and Triumphs of Parnassus was 
considered ‘‘merely as a compliment from the Theatre. . . .’”* and 
hence a commission from Garrick. 


Garrick had displayed in print his admiration for Gray’s odes 
soon after their publication, and he remained a cordial friend of the 
poet. Perhaps in the minds of Lloyd and Colman, Gray’s resent- 
ment, if there were any, would be shared by his friend Garrick. 
There is no other way of explaining the retractions and apologies 
that followed the publication of the parodies. 

After the publication of the Two Odes had unleashed a new flood 
of criticism on Gray’s odes, Lloyd and Colman apologized and dis- 
claimed any malice in their innocent jeux d’esprit or any intention 
of disparaging the genius of Gray. As Gray himself noticed, Colman 


23Letters from a Late Eminent Prelate (New York, 1809), p. 227. 
24Letters, ed. Toynbee (Oxford, 1905), xv, 397-98 (March 22, 1796). 

25‘‘ Epistle to James Bensley 1757, ’? Works (London, 1774), 1, 101-03. 
26Benjamin Victor, History of the London Theatres (London, 1771), m1, 9 
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immediately sent an apologetic letter to the newspapers.”” Lloyd 
waited a year to praise Gray in dignified couplets: 


What Muse like GRAY’s shall pleasing pensive flow 
Attemper’d sweetly to the rustic woe? 
Or like him shall sweep the Theban lyre, 
And, as his master, pour forth thoughts of fire? 


Gray noticed these lines when he wrote to Mason of Lloyd’s 1762 


yolume of collected verse : 


Bob Lloyd has publish ’d his works in a just quarto volume, containing, among 
other things a Latin Translation of my Elegy;?8 an Epistle in weh is a very 
serious compliment to me by name, particularly on my Pindaric accomplish- 
ments; & the very two Odes you saw before, in which we were abused... 
s0 little value have poets for themselves, especially when they would make up 


a just volume.?° 

Lloyd again paid tribute to Gray indirectly when he reviewed 
Beattie’s Original Poems... . for the Monthly Review of June 1761. 
He wrote then: ‘‘We have not met with, since Mr Grey [sic], 
(whom the Author before us has, both in his Odes and Elegies, 
chosen for his model,) a Poet of more harmonious numbers, more 
pleasing imagination, or more spirited expression.’”*° 

Dr. Joseph Wharton, Gray’s intimate friend, said that the ‘‘two 
men of wit and genius’’ who burlesqued Gray’s odes, ‘‘once owned 
to me that they repented of the attempt.’’** Many years later Col- 
man published an abject apology for the odes ‘‘to ridicule our Poet- 
ical Masters. .. We were not however insensible to their real merits 
and excellencies, nor desirous to depreciate them. . . .’’*? 

If Colman had known how much Gray had enjoyed the odes, he 
would not have regretted them so piously. Five days after they 
appeared, Gray wrote to Mason that he had found out that Colman 
was the author of the ‘‘bloody Satire,’’ continuing: 


What have you done to him? for I never heard his name before. he makes 
very tolerable fun with me, where I understand him (weh is not every where) 
but seems more angry with you. least People should not understand the humour 
of the thing (weh indeed to do, they must have our Lyricisms at their finger’s 


27Colman’s letter is quoted in Gray’s Correspondence, p. 675. This edition, 
cited in footnote 2, will be used for all references to Gray’s letters. 

28Gray noted Lloyd’s translation again in a note on his Elegy manuscript 
now in Pembroke College. Straus, Robert Dodsley (London, n.d.), p. 158. 

29Pp. 777-78 (March 17, 1762). This had first appeared in 1761 in Lloyd’s 
Epistle to C. Churchill. It was also reprinted in the 1774 edition of his works, 
I, 94, 
80Griffith, publisher of The Monthly Review, designated this unsigned re- 
view as being by Lloyd (Nangle, op. cit., p. 60). 

— ‘Life of Gray,’’ Poetical Works of Gray (London, 1853), 
p. lxvii. 

820p. cit. 
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ends) he writes letters in Lloyd’s Evening Post to tell them who & what it 
was that he meant; & says, that it is like to produce a great combustion in the 
Literary World: so if you have any mind to combustle about it, well & good! 
for me I am neither so literary, nor so combustible.33 
As Gray anticipated, Mason was incensed. A month later Gray 
wrote to him that the Monthly Review ‘‘says, one of us at least has 
always born his faculties meekly. I leave you to guess, weh that is: 
I think I know. you Oaf you, you must be meek, must you? & see, 
what you get by it!’ 

In a letter to Wharton in July 1760 Gray mentioned the ‘‘Satire 
printed against me and Mason jointly’’ in a brief paragraph sand. 
wiched between an account of his enthusiasm for the Ossian poems 
and the town’s enthusiasm for Tristram Shandy. He then quoted 
the autobiographical ending of the first parody, but the slight in. 
accuracies in his quotation show that he had committed the passage 
to memory; certainly this is an indication of his fondness for it, 
In the same letter he humorously observes that the ‘‘Odes sell no 
more than mine did,* for I saw a heap of them lie in a Bookseller’s 
window, who recommended them to me as a very pretty thing.’”* 

The amusement and playful concern that Gray displayed toward 
the parody odes may have been feigned. For Lloyd and Colman 
had struck Gray at a most vulnerable point in poking fun at ‘‘The 
Bard.’’ When Norton Nicholls asked Gray how he felt when he 
composed ‘‘The Bard,’’ he answered, ‘‘Why, I felt myself the 
bard.’”*? The public that read the poem was in its way as uncom- 
prehending as Edward the First had been to the prophecies of the 
Welsh bard. This personal identification of Gray with his two 
odes is overt in ‘‘The Progress of Poesy’’ where he alludes to him- 
self at the end of the poem. 

On a 1757 copy of the odes, Gray wrote, in preparing them for 
the 1768 edition, ‘‘The Author was at first advised (even by his 
Friends) to subjoin some few explanatory notes .. .’’ and he con- 


33Pp. 674-75 (June 7, 1760). When Mason printed this letter, he added ina 
footnote that he was publishing it to show how unaffected Gray was by the 
sarcasms of the odes (Poems of Mr. Gray. ... [ York, 1775], 284). 

34P, 690 (August 7, 1760). 

35Dodsley published 2000 copies of Gray’s odes of which between 1200 and 
1300 were sold in the first two weeks, not an inconsiderable number (Journal 
of the Printing-Ojjice at Strawberry Hill, ed. Toynbee [London, 1923], p. 3; 
Jones, op. cit., p. 71). 

36P, 681 (c. June 20, 1760). When Mason printed this letter (op. cit., p. 
276) he omitted the section about the odes. 

37°“ Reminiscences,’’ Letters of Thomas Gray, ed. Tovey, (London, 1904), 
I, 279. 
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tinued in lines which he later struck out: “‘but chose to leave both 
his writings & the World to themselves. The words of Pindar pre- 
fix’d to them (Vocal to the Intelligent alone) were prophetic of 
their fate: very few understood them; the multitude of all ranks 
eall’d them unintelligible.’’ This revealing disdain and disappoint- 
ment he replaced with: ‘‘but had then too much respect for the 
understanding of his Readers to take that liberty.’’** 

Gray did add notes to his two Pindarie odes when they were 
republished in 1768. In the London edition, the Pindar quotation 
was completed, as it had appeared before the ‘‘Ode to Obscurity.’’ 
To the first part ‘‘intelligible to the learned’’ was added ‘‘the 
multitude will need interpreters.’’ To Beattie, who was arranging 
the Glasgow edition of his poems, Gray wrote that the motto from 
Pindar be omitted. He continued: ‘‘& as to the notes, I do it out 
of spite, because the Publick did not understand the two odes (weh I 
have call’d Pindaric) tho’ the first was not very dark, & the 
second alluded to a few common facts to be found in any six-penny 
History of England by way of question & answer for the use of 
children. .. .’’*® The parody odes were, in a sense, a crystallization 
of the public’s attitude, and they must have reinforced his ‘‘spite.’’ 

When Gray wrote the marginalia in his copy of Churchill’s poems 
in the late 1760’s, he identified Colman as a dramatist and translator 
and Lloyd as a son of the Under Master of Westminster School and 
as a debtor who died in prison.*° He probably would have men- 
tioned them as the authors of the parody odes if the odes had made 
a lasting impression on him. This is slight evidence of a negative 
nature, but it is further evidence that he was not deeply hurt by 
the parodies. 

Dr. Johnson’s opinion was that Gray was ‘‘very little affected 
by two odes on Oblivion and Obscurity, in which his Lyric per- 
formances were ridiculed with much contempt and much ingen- 
uity.’”"** But a misconception arose that he had been deeply in- 
jured. Adam Smith in his Theory of Moral Sentiments gave Gray 
as an example of an author who had been discouraged from further 
work by adverse criticism: ‘‘Gray (... to whom nothing is wanting 


38From Gray’s annotated copy now in the Morgan Library. Partly quoted 
in Jones, Thomas Gray, Scholar (Cambridge, U. 8. A., 1937), p. 16. 

39P, 1002 (Feb. 1, 1768). 

40Gosse, ‘‘Gray’s Notes on Churchill,’’ Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature. ..., Second Series (London, 1918), xxxvi, 164-65. 

41Lives of the Poets, ed. Hill (Oxford, 1905), m1, 427. 
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to render him, perhaps, the first poet in the English language, but 
to have written a little more) is said to have been so much hurt, by 
a foolish and impertinent parody of two of his finest odes, that he 
never afterwards attempted any considerable work.’’? This belief 
cropped up again several years later when Richard Knight the 
antiquary wrote in a poem: 

While Lloyd’s light laugh, and Johnson’s growl could lay, 

In dumb repose, the genius of a Gray! 
His footnote explained the allusion: ‘‘Mr. Lloyd who wrote the 
Actor, and other trifling poems, published some burlesque parodies 
of some of Mr. Gray’s Odes, which, added to some coarse sarcasms 
of Dr. Johnson, prevented him from writing any more. Lloyd and 
his works are now almost forgotten. . . .’’4* 

When Walpole read the poem he wrote to Mason indignantly 
that Knight ‘‘tells a‘ silly falsehood of Gray being terrified from 
writing by Lloyd’s and Colman’s trash . . . forgetting (though 
affecting to revere Gray) the excellent letter to you on that occasion, 


about combustling, derisory enough to have stopped their writing — 


any more, instead of their checking him.’”* It is of course too late 
to remind Walpole that Lloyd and Colman could not have seen 
the letter, and when it was published in 1775 Lloyd was already 
dead. 

There have been many later attempts to explain why Gray’s 
poetic output was so meager. One romantically colored account 
blames the parody odes. Whitwell Elwin, the distinguished 
editor of Pope, wrote that though Gray pretended to take the 
parodies with good humor, ‘‘it would be a mistake to conclude that 
he was as unconcerned as he seemed. He was too sensitive not to 
be annoyed at the ridicule, and much too proud to show that he 
was hurt .. . except a single piece which was written upon com- 
pulsion, he attempted no more serious verse.’ ’*® 


42First printed in the seventh edition (1, 311), which was revised by Smith 
and published posthumously in 1792. It is needless, of course, to ask where 
Smith’s information came from; perhaps from Beattie, Gray’s Scotch friend 
and disciple, perhaps from an evening at the Literary Club where Dr. Johnson 
might have refuted him. 

48The Progress of Civil Society (London, 1796), p. 65. 

440p. cit. Both Mitford (Walpole’s Correspondence, London, 1851, 1, 370) 
and Toynbee erroneously state that Gray was alluded to in Knight’s The Land- 
scape, 1794, 2nd edition 1795. Walpole does castigate Knight for this poem 
but because the poem attacks his and Mason’s late friend, Brown the land- 
scapist. 

Is The Life and Works of Gray,’’ Quarterly Review, December 1853. Re 
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At the time the parodies were published, Gray was studying at 
the newly opened British Museum. He continued to devote his 
energies to scholarship after he returned to Cambridge in 1761. In 
the 1768 edition of his poems he added to the previously printed 
ones three new ones: ‘‘The Fatal Sisters,’’ ‘‘The Descent of Odin,’’ 
and ‘‘The Triumphs of Owen,’’ with notes and introductory ex- 
planations. These poems were written in part after the publication 
of the parody odes, and certainly they were published after them. 

The two most recent studies of Gray analyze the reasons for his 
slender output. Jones*® attributes it to Gray’s scholarly pursuits 
and to his ill-health. Roger Martin,*’ with recourse to psycho- 
analytic investigation, looks to Gray’s extremely fastidious and sen- 
sitive personality for the explanation. But neither they nor their 
predecessors in Gray’s biography** mention the possible influence of 
the parody odes. It is evident enough from Gray’s own comments 
in his letters, from the evidence of his close friends like Walpole 
and Mason, and from the fact that he did publish more poetry after 
1760 that the parody odes did not play an important part in in- 
hibiting Gray’s poetic output. They may, however, have intensified 
his contempt for the public which could not understand his odes 
and would not acknowledge their genius. 

Mason’s reaction to the parody odes can be gleaned from Gray’s 
letters to him; he was indignant and concerned for his literary 
reputation. He continued to be the butt of Lloyd’s sarcasms and 
of the contempt of Charles Churchill, Lloyd’s friend, but for a 
reason other than his poetry. Mason was appointed chaplain to 
George III, a post he obtained through the patronage of Bute, the 
King’s minister. This made him the enemy of the opposition devel- 
oping around John Wilkes, whose ablest propagandist was Churchill. 
Lloyd, too, helped. In January 1762 Mason wrote to Lord Harcourt: 


As I pass by the Bedford Coffee House I expect that the wits there with 
their speaker, Mr. Loydd [sic], will issue forth in a body ... if this should 
be the case, I let down the left glass of the chariot window, & with all my 
lyric fury collected cry out ‘‘Odi profanum Vulgus.’’ This will be as much 
as I think I ought to say on the occasion.49 


printed in Some Eighteenth Century Men of Letters, (London, 1902), 11, 485. 
This version is repeated almost verbatim in Parodies of the Works of English 
and American Authors, ed. Hamilton (New York, 1888), v, 63. 

46Thomas Gray, Scholar, Chap. I, passim. 

47Essai sur Thomas Gray (Toulouse, 1934), pp. 341-48. 

48Leslie Stephen, ‘‘Gray and His School,’’ Cornhill Magazine, July 1879; 
C. 8. Northup, ‘‘Introduction,’’ Essays and Criticisms by Thomas Gray (Bos- 
ton, 1911) ; Gosse, Gray (London, 1906); Matthew Arnold, ‘‘Essay on Gray.’’ 

49 Harcourt Papers, ed. E. W. Harcourt (Oxford, n. d.), vi1, 19-20. 
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Lloyd’s St. James’s Magazine of December 1762 reviewed Mason’s 
Elegies for the purpose of ridiculing them. Churchill attacked 
Mason in several of his political satires,®° but he was more Sparing 
with Gray, who was aloof from politics. In mentioning the various 
kinds of authors, including ‘‘Gentleman bards,’’ Churchill wrote. 
“And plaintive fops, debauch’d by Gray.’’*' Gray was so incensed 
that he removed The Ghost from his copy of Churchill’s collected 
original editions.** When Gray, through the patronage of the Duke 
of Grafton, was appointed history professor at Cambridge in 1768, 
Lloyd and Churchill had been dead for four years. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to trace Gray’s contribution 
to the developing spirit of romanticism or to describe the reaction 
to that spirit. The parody odes, examined in a wider perspective 
than as an attack on Gray and Mason, can be considered as a re. 
action to the pre-romanticism that Gray was leading. His revival 
of Welsh legends was an instance of the movement’s gathering 
force in England as well as in Wales.°* The whole Celtic revival of 
the mid-century survived ‘‘a short period of frosty satire and 
eriticism,’’** of which the parody odes were a popular example. 

This reaction to a cultural movement became political when the 
Opposition turned its energies to ousting Lord Bute, a Scotchman. 
Churchill in his bitter satires, Wilkes in his North Briton papers, 
and Lloyd in his North Briton poem, ‘‘The Poetry Professors,’ 
lambasted the Scotch, but in inciting a chauvinistic spirit of the 
Englishman, they encouraged an intolerance in England of Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish peoples and cultures. The revival of Celtic culture, 
needless to say, survived the attacks of the political satires and of 
the parodies like the Two Odes of 1760. 


50The Journey, The Prophecy of Famine, and Independence. 

51The Ghost, Book II, line 518, published March 1762. 

52Catalogue of .. . Manuscripts and Books of . . . Gray, (London, 1851), 
p. 5. Martin (op. cit., p. 342) erroneously states he tore the page out of his 
copy. 

53When Gray enumerated to Mason, in a letter, the various people who did 
understand his odes, he concluded: ‘‘. . . the next thing I print shall be in 
Welch. that’s all’’ (p. 524 [September 7, 1757]). 

54W. J. Hughes, Wales and the Welsh in English Literature (Wrexham, 
1924), Chap. V, passim; Edward D. Snyder, ‘‘The Wild Irish: A Study of 
Some English Satires against the Irish, Scots, and Welsh,’’ M. P., April 1920. 

55Snyder, The Celtic Revival in English Literature 1760-1800 (Cambridge, 
U. S. A., 1923), p. 4. 

56See my article, ‘‘ The Poet of the North Briton,’’ P.Q., xvi (1938), 389ff. 
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HEINRICH HEINE, HELLENIST AND CULTURAL 
PESSIMIST 


A LATE VICTORIAN LEGEND 


By Sou Liptzin 
The College of the City of New York 


More than a century has passed since the English in the late 
Eighteen-Twenties discovered Heinrich Heine. In each generation 
ever new attitudes towards him arose and ever new interpretations 
of his genius entered into the stream of English cultural traditions. 

The pre-Victorians followed, on the whole, in the wake of his 
early German detractors, such as Wolfgang Menzel, and introduced 
him to English readers as a blackguard and apostate, as the author 
of immoral lyrics, venemous political satires, blasphemous ultra- 
radical social tracts. Carlyle, the most influential interpreter of 
German thought and letters in the Eighteen-Thirties, was especially 
hostile in his comments on Heine and Carlyle’s judgments were 
long echoed by his entire circle.’ In the eyes of his disciples, such 
as Ralph Waldo Emerson and Charles Kingsley, Heine was a quack, 
a charlatan, a wicked man. 

The Early Victorians effected a turning of the tide. Hostility 
gave way to a juster appreciation of Heine’s rdle in European 
intellectual life. Richard Monckton Milnes, Julian Fane, Colonel 
John Mitchell, and other admirers of the Eighteen-Forties and 
Eighteen-Fifties gradually weaned the English from their initial 
antipathy to the German poet and thus paved the way for his 
apotheosis by the mid-Victorians. 

George Eliot and Matthew Arnold were the main architects of his 
fame in the late Eighteen-Fifties and in the Eighteen-Sixties. They 
popularized the legend of Heine as the most important successor 
and continuator of Goethe, the critically-minded Goethe who sought 
to free Europe from philistinism, dogmatic thinking, slavish ad- 
herence to traditional habits of living. 

By 1870 the battle for Heine was won. He had entered into the 


180] Liptzin, ‘‘Heinrich Heine, Blackguard and Apostate,’’ P. M. L. A., 
LXvill, 170-180 (March 1943). 
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British cultural stream. He had become as much a part of Western 
literary tradition as Voltaire or Goethe or Byron. His authority was 
frequently quoted in justification of certain tenets espoused by some 
Englishmen or in opposition to certain ideas disliked by others: 
Thackeray read him in translation and Emily Dickinson in the orig. 
inal. John Addington Symonds, in 1868, was amused and wearied 
by the wisdom, the humor, the stinging satire, and the exquisite 
lyricism of the Travel Sketches. Havelock Ellis, in 1876, gained 
mastery of German by becoming absorbed in Heine and, during the 
following decade, he translated Heine’s Florentine Nights ang 
edited Heine’s Prose Writings for English readers. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti sought in Heine inspiration for paintings and his brother, 
William Michael Rossetti, paid tribute to the German poet in a 
sonnet which summed up the various aspects of the complex per. 
sonality then visible to English eyes. 


The most delicious master of the lash, 

Most intricate in choice simplicity, 

Sweetest in love-tilt, and in irony 
Consummate, as the opposed perceptions clash, 


2The following articles, as well as the essays and poems discussed in the text, 
attest to Heine’s vogue during the Eighteen-Seventies and Eighteen-Eighties: 

Lord Houghton: Monographs, New York, 1873, pp. 283-328: The Last Days 
of Heinrich Heine. 

Joseph Gostwick: German Poets, London, 1875, pp. 245-265: Heine. 

Frazer’s Magazine, November 1876, Lxxxu, 600-623: Heine’s Life and 
Works, by Henry G. Hewlett. 

Athenaeum, January 15, 1876, pp. 81-83. 

Academy, March 4, 1876, pp. 207-209. 

British Quarterly Review, 1876, pp. 530-534. 

Edinburgh Magazine, July 1877, cxxt, 74-90. 

Fortnightly Review, September 1877, xxi, 325-339: Heine in Relation to 
Religion and Politics, by Leonard A. Montefiore. 

Contemporary Review, September 1880, xxxviil, 372-395: Heinrich Heine, 
by Charles Grant. 

British Quarterly Review, October 1881, pp. 265-298. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, 1882, xLviI1, 59-66: Heinrich Heine. A Plea, by 
Katie.Magnus. 

American Contemporary Review, June 1882, pp. 981-993. 

Joseph Gostwick: German Culture and Christianity, London, 1882, pp. 360- 
364: Heine. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, September 1886, CcLXI, 233-253: Some Aspects of 
Heine, by Coulson Kernahan. 

Spectator, January 8, 1887: Heine’s Reisebilder. 

Literary World, June 17, 1887. 

Saturday Review, October 8, 1887: Some Heine Books. 

Havelock Ellis (ed.): Prose Writings of Heinrich Heine, London, 1887. 

Katie Magnus: Jewish Portraits, London, 1888, pp. 45-81. 

Westminster Review, April 1888, cxxIx, 426-441. 

Saturday Review, December 8, 1888. 

Pall Mail Gazette, May 1, 1889. 
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And leave a tingling silence; born to abash 
The priest and acolyte, and half to free 

The ponderous German mind with augury 

Of coming storm and sunshine when the crash 
Of lightning-hearted France shall penetrate 
The air which knights and professors breathe; 
Heine, the clarion of all brains which seethe 
With bright revolt and swift iconoclasm ; 
Unvanquished martyr of his eight years’ spasm; 
French German Jew, immortal reprobate. 

In this lyric portrait of Heine, William Michael Rossetti failed 
to list one trait which loomed to the fore in the Eighteen-Seventies 
and which fascinated the English mind throughout the late Vic- 
torian era. This was Heine’s Hellenism. William Stigand, the 
English biographer of Heine, frankly pleaded guilty, in 1875, to 
some exaggeration in the exclusive estimate he formed of the Hel- 
leniec or Pagan element in Heine’s poetry. The Athenaeum of Jan- 
uary 15, 1876, wrote that Heine was a Greek in his love of the ideal, 
in his unquenchable thirst after the beautiful, and in his unrivalled 
plastic power. It was the Hellenism of Heine that in this decade 
influenced Walter Pater and Robert Buchanan, James Thomson and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Heine’s authority was repeatedly 
invoked in the struggle between Christ and the Gods of Greece, a 
struggle which raged throughout the closing decades of the past 
century and which led, on the one hand, to a revival of religious 
mysticism and, on the other hand, to a poetic idealization of ancient 
paganism. 

As early as 1864, Matthew Arnold stressed Heine’s position in 
this conflict. In an essay on Pagan and Christian Religious Senti- 
ment, Arnold illustrated pagan religious emotion by means of the 
beautiful story of Adonis, as treated by Theocritus, and Christian 
religious feeling by means of the-life and hymns of St. Francis of 
Assissi. In Heine’s misdirected efforts to revive the religion of 
pleasure and in his ultimate confession of failure, Arnold saw evi- 
dence of the inadequacy of paganism to satisfy the spiritual crav- 
ings of modern man. Paganism possessed a certain cheerfulness, 
grace, and beauty, but nothing that was elevating or consoling. It 


- might seem attractive to a gay and pleasure-loving multitude. It 


might suffice for a light-hearted people that sought gratification of 
the senses and the understanding. But it had little of value to 
offer in hours of seriousness, sickness, or sorrow. By concentrating 
exclusively on the joyous side of human nature, it roused in man 
a desire for a change of some kind, a desire for clouds, storms, and 
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suffering. St. Francis, the Christian, fulfilled this desire. He taught 
poverty and pain, neglect of the senses and negation of the body, 
In him, humanity, rebounding violently from paganism, reached the 
extreme of spiritualism. But it could not remain there permanently, 
The pendulum had to swing back. The Renaissance was, in part, a 
return toward the pagan spirit—the Renaissance but not the 
Reformation, for there was nothing of the Greek in Luther. Indeeq 
not until the nineteenth century did the most brilliant champion of 
a revived paganism appear in the figure of Heine. This German 
poet divided the whole world into Hellenes and barbarians. He 
reproached the Christian extreme most bitterly for its melancholy 
abstinence from the joys of the senses. He extolled the pagan ex. 
treme most rapturously for its devotion to unfettered pleasure, 
Ultimately, however, he himself best illustrated the bankruptcy of 
the religion of pleasure. Stricken with incurable disease, he called 
out from his mattress-grave: ‘‘What does it profit me that my 
health is drunk at banquets out of gold cups and in most exquisite 
wines, if I myself, while these ovations are going on, lonely and cut 
off from the pleasures of the world, can only just wet my lips with 
barley-water? What good does it do me that all the roses of Shiraz 
open their leaves and burn for me with passionate tenderness? Alas! 
Shiraz is some two thousand leagues from the Rue d’Amsterdan, 
where in the solitude of my sick chamber all the perfume I smell is 
that of hot towels.’’ Heine, the champion of paganism and ma- 
terialism, thus demonstrated most poignantly that Christianity, the 
religion of sorrow and spiritualism, had more to offer man in the 
deepest reaches of his soul, in his hours of adversity, and that it 
was, therefore, a surer stay for the masses, whose lives abounded in 
hardships. 

English crities agreed with Arnold that Heine’s striving after 
the blithe classic temper was a failure and that he did not sit on 
the heights of Olympus by natural right — for his abode was nearer 
to Sinai. It was generally recognized that the statuesque calm of 
Sophocles had not been granted him and that the atmosphere about 
his works was not the delicate air of Athens but the enchanted air 
of medieval romance or the Hebraic air heavy with the sighs of 
innumerable generations that stood beside the Wailing Wall of 
Jerusalem. His example proved that paganism could not be re- 
suscitated, since he was never really naively joyous, never really 
glad like the Greeks, never really an Apollo or Dionysus descending 
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from mountain heights to our perplexed world and bringing with 
him gifts of wine and music. A true Greek poet was just as impos- 
sible in the nineteenth century as a second Phidias again carving 
with religious earnestness an Olympian Zeus or an Athena for a 
modern Acropolis. The exotic paganism of Heine and of his Eng- 
lish disciples was not to be taken too seriously. 


The London Quarterly Review, organ of conservative British 
opinion, gave expression to the above views in 1889, after English- 
men had for two decades flirted with Heine’s neo-paganism.’ It 
found his poetic paganism a mere affectation but his revolt against 
Christianity a genuine phenomenon — largely because he did not 
read the Christian message aright. He saw in the dominant creed 
a code of repression, consecrating established injustice, condemning 
millions to fruitless toil, giving the substance of good things to the 
rich, and bidding the poor be content with a shadow and a promise. 
His erroneous view of Christianity was shared by St. Simon, Comte, 
Feuerbach, and others of his generation. They offered as a substi- 
tute a so-called religion of pure humanity — the rehabilitation of 
the flesh. This substitute, however, could hardly lead to salvation. 
Its end was cultural pessimism. It would never bring about the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. The real need was for a wider applica- 
tion of truly Christian principles to the state, to industry, and to 
the life of multitudes. 


One of Heine’s most memorable passages in the Travel Sketches 
dealt with the overthrow of the Olympian divinities by the Naza- 
rene. This passage had been quoted with horror by the first English 
interpreters of the German poet as an illustration of his blasphemy, 
but among the late Victorians it found favor and was reproduced by 
George Eliot, Robert Buchanan, James Thomson, and others. It 
described a banquet of the Greek deities. ‘‘ All at once there ap- 
proached, panting, a pale Jew, with blooddrops on his brow, a 
crown of thorns on his head, and a huge cross on his shoulders ; and 
he cast the cross on the banquet-table of the gods, so that the golden 
cups trembled, and the gods grew dumb and pale, and ever paler, 
till they finally dissolved away into mist.’’ This passage furnished 
the inspiration for a dirge by Robert Buchanan, the Scottish lyricist 
whom the late Victorians held in high acclaim and whose sensational 
crusade against Rossetti, Swinburne, and the ‘‘Fleshly School of 


3London Quarterly Review, 1889, CLXIx, 424. 
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Poetry’’ was long remembered. Buchanan entitled his lyric The 
Last Song of Apollo.* Bewailing the end of the Olympian dynasty 
and lamenting the passing of beauty and passion from the earth, 
the sun-god turns to his beloved lyre for the last time and intoneg q 
chant of the twilight of paganism. He portrays the ancient gods in 
their banquet-hall growing wan and weary over their wine, fading 
slowly away, drooping, dying. 

Ah, woe! ah, woe! 

One climbeth from below, — 

A mortal shape with pallid smile doth rise, 

Bearing a heavy Cross and crowned with thorn, — 

His brow is moist with blood, his strange sweet eyes 

Look piteous and forlorn: 

Hark! Oh hark! his cold foot-fall 

Breaks upon the banquet-hall! 

God and goddess start to hear, 

Earth, air, ocean, moan in fear; 

Shadows of the Cross and Him 

Make the banquet-table dim, 

Silent sit the gods divine, 

Old and haggard over wine, 

And slowly to my song they fade, with large eyes fixed on mine! 


Heine’s influence interpenetrated not only the poetry of Robert 
Buchanan but also his prose.’ An important essay in 1868 bore the 
title On a Passage in Heine. It opened with a conversation on im- 
mortality between Heine and Hegel. This conversation, humorously 
related by Heine in his Confessions, was made the basis for theolog- 
ical reflections by Buchanan, for an exposition of the proper atti- 
tude to be assumed by mortals in their relationship to God and to 
a world beyond. 

A greater master of prose than Buchanan, however, felt deeply 
the impress of Heine’s neo-paganism during the late Victorian era. 
As early as 1869, Walter Pater came in contact with Heine’s fancies 
of the survival of the Greek gods in the Middle Ages and, until 1893, 
the influence of this contact was discernible in essay after essay.‘ 
Thus, in Pico Della Mirandola, published in 1871, Pater quoted 
extensively from Heine’s Gods in Exile and followed Heine’s prece- 
dent in describing an earlier and simpler generation, which saw in 


4Robert Buchanan: Poetical Works, Boston, 1874, 1, 97-99. 
5Robert Buchanan: David Gray, and Other Essays, London, 1868, pp. 269- 
286. 
Robert Buchanan: Masterpieces, London, 1874, pp. 54-88. 
Robert Buchanan: A Look Round Literature, London, 1887, pp. 210-217. 
6J. S. Harrison: ‘‘ Pater, Heine, and the Old Gods of Greece,’’ P. M. L. A, 
XXXIX (1924), 655-686. 
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the Hellenic divinities so many malignant spirits, the defeated but 
till living centers of the religion of darkness, struggling, not al- 
ways in vain, against the kingdom of light. Pater portrayed in the 
Italian scholar of the fifteenth century the representative of a later 
generation, which was impressed by the beauty and power of pagan 
mythology and which attempted to reconcile Christianity with the 
religion of ancient Greece. For to Pater, as to Heine, the gods of 
Greece were not dead. He held that nothing which had ever inter- 
ested living men and women could wholly lose its vitality, no lan- 
guage once spoken, no oracle once heeded, no dream once dreamed, 
no faith onee fervently entertained. The rehabilitation of the old 
gods was a passion with him, as it had been with Pico and with 
Heine. In Denys l’Auzerrois, printed in 1886, he drew an imaginary 
portrait of a medieval Dionysus, based in large measure upon ex- 
tant Greek myths but also upon Heine’s description of Dionysus as 
amedieval monk. In the story Apollo in Picardy, published in 1893, 
Pater again followed in Heine’s footsteps. This tale told of the 
reappearance of the sun-god, with harp and bow, in medieval dis- 
guise as Apollyon, a strange enigmatic servant on a monastic farm 
in France, exercising a magical influence — both beneficial and 
malignant. Pater also touched upon the most famous medieval ad- 
venture of a Greek deity when, in his Aucassin and Nicolette, 1873, 
he coupled the story of Heloise and Abelard with the legend of 
Venus and Tannhiuser. 

The German Romanticists, Tieck and Arnim and Brentano, had 
revived the legend of the Minnesinger who, after serving Lady 
Venus, knelt in remorse at the feet of the Pope, begging for absolu- 
tion for carnal sins. Heine had reversed the moral of the legend and 
had made Tannhiuser’s sojourn in the Hill of Venus no less attrac- 
tive than in the capital of Christendom. Heine’s interpretation was 
followed not only in the Germany of Richard Wagner but also in 
Victorian England from the version in prose and verse by Richard 
Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, entitled The Goddess Venus in the 
Middle Ages, to William Morris’ poetic narrative The Hill of Venus, 
Swinburne’s lyrical monologue Laus Veneris, and John Davidson’s 
New Ballad of Tannhéuser. The goddess who was once the world’s 
delight again charmed the imagination of poets — and not she alone. 
Christ, ‘‘the leavings of racks and rods,’’ was contrasted with 
Apollo, the lord of light. As in the ancient days there had rever- 
berated the lament that the great god Pan was dead, so in Victorian 
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days there often arose in literary circles the triumphant shout of 
the coming end of the Nazarene’s rule. 

Under the heading, Great Christ is Dead!, James Thomson, 
acknowledging himself a disciple of Heine, heralded, in 1875, the 
overthrow of the celestial dynasty that for almost two millennia hag 
supplanted the Olympians: 


More than eighteen hundred years have passed since the death of the great 
god Pan was proclaimed; and now it is full time to proclaim the death of the 
great god Christ. Eighteen hundred years make a fairly long period even for 
a celestial dynasty; but this one in its perishing must differ from all that haye 
perished before it, seeing that no other can succeed it; the throne shall remain 
void for ever, the royalty of the Heavens be abolished. Fate, in the form of 
Science, has decreed the extinction of the gods. Mary and her babe must join 
Venus and Love, Isis and Horus; living with them only in the world of art,7 
Thomson, a radical in religion and politics, admired in Heine the 
very qualities that more respectable writers were wont to decry 
or to explain away. He was delighted by Heine’s propaganda of 
atheism and brought extracts from the most audacious passages to 
the attention of English readers. He found in Heine’s Gods in 
Exile the model for his own Satires and Profanities. He paid tribute 
to the German hero because the latter was no ascetic spiritualist, no 
self-torturing eremite or hypochondriac monk but by nature a joy- 
ous heathen of richest blood, a Greek, a Persian, a lusty lover of this 
world, an enthusiastic apostle of the rehabilitation of the flesh. He 
translated many of Heine’s lyries for the Seculiarist during 1876 
and 1877. These ‘‘attempts at translations,’’ as he modestly called 
them, were reprinted in the same volume that contained his master- 
piece The City of Dreadful Night. Karl Marx described the versions 
of Thomson as ‘‘no translation but a reproduction of the original, 
such as Heine himself, if master of the English language, would 
have given.’’*® Stigand’s Heine-biography of 1875 roused Thom- 
son’s resentment because of its cringing to Bumbledom, its over- 
much reverence for the delicacy of the English public, its Philistine 
interpretation of the splendid child of light. In contrast to Stigand, 
Thomson wished to write a book on Heine as the restless rebel, the 
fiery iconoclast, the tortured genius whose closest affinity was with 
Shelley and Leopardi. Death, in 1882, prevented the completion of 
the planned volume. From essays on Heine which appeared early in 
1876, it is obvious that the English Laureate of Pessimism intended 
to emphasize the Romanzero-period and to dwell on Heine’s long 


7James Thomson: Satires and Profanities, London, 1884, p. 108. 
8H. S. Salt: Life of James Thomson, London, 1889, p. 263. 
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agony in the wierd borderland of Death-in-Life and Life-in-Death. 
Thomson’s legend of Heine bore many auto-biographic traits and 
his own troubled soul peered from sentences such as the following: 
In all moods, tender, imaginative, fantastic, humorous, ironical, cynical; in 
anguish and horror; in weariness and revulsion; longing backwards to enjoy- 
ment, and longing forward to painless rest; through the doleful days and the 
dreadful immeasurable nights; this intense and luminous spirit was enchained 
and constrained to look down into the vast black void which undermines our 
seemingly solid existence, and in which he all the time was as near immersion 
as a sailor alone on a leaking boat in a solitary sea.® 


Since Thomson regarded Heine as the clearest intelligence and 
the best European writer of the century, he invoked the latter’s 
authority on frequent occasions, humorous and tragic. Writing in 
the National Reformer, in 1867, while this paper was engaged in a 
bitter feud with the Saturday Review, Thomson informed the public 
that Heine departed from this life in 1856, the year when the 
Saturday Review came into being, for the world of this organ was 
no world for him. In a more solemn tone, however, Thomson com- 
posed in 1870, a few days after Prussia defeated France, a timely 
article, entitled How Heine Forewarned France. Quoting exten- 
sively from Heine’s works, he pointed out that this clearest German 
intellect after Goethe had loved France better than did any other 
compatriot beyond the Rhine and therefore forewarned of catas- 
trophic results that would follow any conflict between the two great 
Continental peoples. The French imperial government, however, 
acted in all respects just contrary to Heine’s advice. Instead of 
refraining from interference with Germany, as he begged, it con- 
tinually meddled and muddled. Instead of conciliating old animos- 
ities, it created new ones. Instead of keeping armed and watchful, 
it remained impotent and unready. By ignoring the German 
prophet, it suffered disastrous invasion and ignominious defeat. 

Heine, the cultural pessimist, appealed to the darker side of 
Thomson. Heine, the spiritual brother of Leopardi and the scoffer 
at all things traditional, confirmed the gloomy English bard in his 
despair and disgust amidst the horrible and noisy solitude of Lon- 
don. Heine, the sardonic seer of a coming apocalypse, supplied 
literary weapons to Thomson, the political nihilist and disciple of 
Charles Bradlaugh. Heine, the modern satyr who gloated because 
the death of all the gods was at hand, spurred the English atheist 


*Ibid., p. 310. See also G. A. Black: ‘James Thomson, His Translations of 
Heine,’’ M. L. R., xxx1, (January 1936), 48-54. 
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on to greater extremes of blasphemy. Seeking solace in drink ang 
in poetry, Thomson often quoted the martyr of Montmartre who 
questioned fate and who finally concluded that the only answer 
which ever came was a handful of earth that stopped up the mouth 
of the questioner. 

The nostalgia of the dying Heine for the vanished beauty and the 
sinless joy of paganism came to the fore most pathetically in his 
description of his last walk, when, with ebbing strength, he dragged 
himself to the Louvre and there collapsed before the statue of 
Venus of Milo, the goddess of love, whom he had worshipped 
throughout his life. This scene of the sick poet before the eternally 
young and eternally fair goddess stirred the imagination of Eng. 
lish and American lyricists. Emma Lazarus in 1884, Alexander 
Anderson in 1885, and Louis Untermeyer a generation later, treated 
this subject in verse. 

Emma Lazarus ealled her sonnet The Venus of the Louvre. In 
describing her own emotions at the sight of the famous statue, she 
recalled Heine’s visit deeades earlier.’° 

Down the long hall she glistens like a star, 

The foam-born mother of love, transfixed to stone, 
Yet none the less immortal, breathing on; 

Time’s brutal hand hath maimed, but could not mar. 
When first the enthralled enchantress from afar 
Dazzled mine eyes, I saw not her alone, 

Serenely poised on her world-worshiped throne, 

As when she guided once her dove-drawn car, — 
But at her feet a pale, death-stricken Jew, 

Her life-adorer, sobbed farewell to love. 

Here Heine wept! Here still he weeps anew, 

Nor ever shall his shadow lift or move 


While mourns one ardent heart, one poet-brain, 
For vanished Hellas and Hebraic pain. 


Emma Lazarus sought the key to Heine’s character in a fatal and 
irreconcilable dualism. He was a Jew with the mind and eyes of a 
Greek. His was a beauty-loving, myth-creating pagan soul im- 
prisoned in a sombre Hebrew frame. His lyrics were unique in 
Germany and, in her opinion, it was necessary to go back to the 
Hebrew poets of Palestine and medieval Spain to find a parallel in 
literature for his magnificent imagery and voluptuous orientalism. 

The poem by Alexander Anderson appeared in the Contemporary 
Review in 1885. It bore the title Heine Before the Venus of Milo. 
Its mood was reminiscent of Swinburne’s Hymn to Proserpine. In 


10Century Magazine, 1884, vi, 210. 
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a long monologue, the dying German poet took leave of the fairest 
of all his dreams, the perfect woman, the embodiment of love and 
beauty and joy.”* 

It is hence apparent that, as the nineteenth century drew to. a 
close, Heine’s paganism and pessimism loomed into ever greater 
prominence in the eyes of his English interpreters. Far from ac- 
cepting the pre-Victorian legend of this poet as a blackguard and 
apostate, writers in the final decades of the century admired his 
genius and were influenced by his ideas. Upon the early Victorian 
legend of Heine as the martyr of Montmartre and the mid-Victorian 
legend of Heine as the continuator of Goethe, they superimposed 
their legend of Heine as Hellenist and cultural pessimist, thus en- 
riching with additional lustre his kaleidoscopic personality as visible 
to English eyes and anchoring still deeper his hold upon the English 
soul. So firm was this hold that it survived two World Wars. Dur- 
ing the first of these Wars, when most German men-of-letters were 
looked at askance, he was hailed as the bard of democracy and the 
apostle of a fairer international order. During the second of these 
wars, his apocalyptic visions were recalled and, while German bombs 
were raining upon British cities, English journals reprinted his 
warnings of the German thunderbolt that would come one day and 
that would crash as never before in the world’s history. Though 
the late Victorian legend of Heine as primarily the Hellenist and 
cultural pessimist is not the dominant legend of the Nineteen- 
Forties, the exile from Germany, whose works are again banned in 
his native land, is still part of the living tradition in the England 
he so tragically misunderstood and so frivolously caricatured. 


Contemporary Review, 1885, XLVIII, 553-557. 
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SOME NOTES TO KLEIST’S DER ZERBROCHENE KrRug 


By Stuart ATKINS 
U. S. Signal Corps, attached to Army Air Force 


The following passages in Der zerbrochene Krug have received 
conflicting explanations or present difficulties that have not, ap. 
parently, been recognized. 


Ll. 77-80. Heut noch, er, der Gerichtsrat, her aus Utrecht! 
Zur Revision, der wackre Mann, der selbst 
Sein Schafchen schiert, dergleichen Fratzen hasst! — 
Nach Huisum kommen und uns kujonieren! 
There exist two English versions of the play, one an excellent trans. 
lation, the other only an adaptation. The latter cuts the passage to: 


‘‘Today? Inspection? This is awful, Licht.’’ The former has: 


This very day the district judge from Utrecht! 
The honest man, who knows how to fleece his lambs, 
Hates all such monkey-shines at the inspection. 
To come to Huisum and to bother us!1 
Since, as Professor John A. Walz has pointed out, the four lines are 
one exclamation culminating in kommen and kujonieren, it is neces- 
sary to construe ‘‘Zur Revision”’ with her (1. 77) and kommen (I. 
80), for the phrase stands outside the (compound) subordinate clause 
‘der selbst ... schiert, [sc. und der selbst] . . . hasst!’’ Lines 78-79 
do not form an independent sentence, although accidents of capitali- 
zation and punctuation give that impression. ‘‘Zur Revision”’ 
has to mean ‘‘for purposes of inspection.”’ 
LI. 464-467. Doch Kehrt’ ich aus dem Kriege 
Gesund, mit erzgegoss’nem Leib zuriick, 
Und wiird’ in Huisum achtzig Jahre alt, 
So sagt’ ich noch im Tode zu dir: Metze! 
With these words Ruprecht makes clear that the break between him 
and Eve is to be permanent. For erzgegossen, which is explained 
in the Deutsches Woérterbuch (Grimm) only as ‘‘aere fusus,’’ Pro- 
fessor Campbell suggests ‘‘bronzed,’’ an adjective characterizing 
complexion.? Although a good tan suggests good health, Kleist was 
not, of course, thinking in terms of color. The German Bible says, 


1**The Broken Pitcher . . . adapted by Winifred Katzin,’’ in her: Short 
Plays from Twelve Countries, London [1939], p. 239; ‘*... translated by John 
T. Krumpelmann,’’ Poet Lore xLv (146-209), p. 149. 

2T. M. Campbell, German Plays of the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1930. 
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“Jst doch meine Kraft nicht steinern, so ist mein Fleisch nicht 
ehern’’ and ‘‘Deine Stirn ist eherne’’; the King James Version for 
the same passages has “‘is my flesh of brass’ and ‘‘thy neck is an 
jron sinew, and thy brow brass.’’* The Biblical instances show that 
brass (bronze, iron) symbolizes strength and firmness. Erzgegossen 
accordingly signifies ‘‘strong,’’ ‘‘firm,’’ ‘‘sound’’ (compos), and 
this is the understanding of Mr. Krumpelmann, who translates 
effectively : ‘‘with body steeled and sound.’ 


Ll. 493-494. Der Richter ist mein Handwerksmann, der Scherge, 
Der Block ist’s, Peitschenhiebe, die es braucht .. . 
Various editions comment on these and the following lines without 
making the sense of the whole sentence clear ;* thus Erich Schmidt - 
points out that ‘‘im ‘Block’ wird der Verbrecher krumm gespannt.’ " 
The translation reads: 
The judge, the executioner is my craftsman. 
The block and whip-lashes, oh these are needed. 
The excited Frau Marthe is saying that the court must deal out 
punishments severe in proportion to her own anger if Eve’s good 
name is to be restored. It should be noted that not only are judge 
and executioner different persons, but that the latter probably be- 
longs in the same category as block and whip-lashes, since Scherge 
properly means Gerichtsdiener.® 
L. 574. Klagere trete vor. 


The form Klégere has received two explanations. W. Manthey?® 
and Professor Campbell call it Alemannie feminine. Erich Schmidt 
also notes the Alemannic possibility, but adds, ‘‘doch kénnte auch 
die alte Maskulinendung ‘‘iire’’ gravititisch-formelhaft beabsichtigt 
sein. Eigentlich kann Adam nicht Frau Marthe schon an- 
sprechen.’’4+ There is no good reason for the North German Kleist to 
introduce Alemannic into the Dutch milieu of Der zerbrochene 


sJob VI, 12. 

‘Isaiah XLVIII, 4. 

50p. cit., p. 162. 

6E.g. Werke (rev. Ausg.), 2. Teil, edited W. Manthey (Bongs Goldene- 
Klassiker-Bibliothek). 

™Werke (Meyers Klassiker-Ausgaben), 1. Bd. 

80p. cit., p. 163. 

9Cf. Deutsches Worterbuch vit, 2584ff. 

10Cf, note 6, supra. ‘‘ Anmerkungen’’ in ‘‘6, Teil.’’ 

110p. cit.; R. Sprenger, ‘‘Zum zerbrochenen Krug,’’ Z/ft. f. d. deut. Unter- 
richt, 1v, 452, supports the interpretation that ‘‘Klagerin’’ is meant, although 
in his ‘‘Zur Sprache H. v. Kleists,’’ ibid., v, 133, he points out the existence of 
many Low German peculiarities in Kleist’s language. 
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Krug, while it is not implausible that the conservative language of 
the law should preserve an older form which somehow came to his 
attention. The Deutsches Worterbuch (Grimm) marks the form 
klegere Middle Low German. 


Ll. 876-878. Ein riistig Midel ist’s, ich hab’s beim Ernten 
Gesehn, wo alles von der Faust ihr ging, 
Und ihr das Heu man flog als wie gemaust. 


The Deutsches Worterbuch, giving only this instance from Kleist, 
defines ‘‘wie gemaust’’ as ‘‘flink, im umsehen.’’? W, Manthey 
must have this in mind when he explains the phrase by ‘‘flink, wie 
beim Stehlen.’’* Erich Schmidt, on the other hand, says: ‘‘nicht 
im Sinne des Stehlens, sondern von der Raschheit der Katze,’ 
Another explanation is that ‘‘mausern, mutare’’ is meant: ‘‘Wenn 
der Vogel in der Mauser ist, schiittelt er sich und die Federn fliegen 
nach allen Seiten davon. Das Midel greift rechts und links mit dem 
Rechen aus und das Heu fliegt auseinander gerauft davon!’ To 
this it is sufficient to say that such helter-skelter activity would 
hardly get the hay where it belonged, while Ruprecht is describing 
Eve as highly competent. Mr. Krumpelmann has: ‘‘The hay flew 
fast, just like a frightened mouse.’’* If the ‘‘frightened”’ is dis. 
regarded, this is not inconsistent with the meaning of similar verbs 
derived from nouns,’’ and there exists an English phrase, common 
at least in New England, ‘‘quick like a mouse.’’ 


L. 890. Na, hat er bald sich ausgesagt? 


Ruprecht has been making a long and rambling statement and 
Adam interrupts impatiently. Mr. Krumpelmann takes the er of 
this line to be the pronoun of direct address, which at first glance 
seems reasonable. (‘‘ Well, will you soon quit talking?’’)** The last 
three lines of Ruprecht’s speech had been: 


128ub MAUSEN, verb. mduse fangen, schleichen, stehlen. 

130p. cit. (cf. note 10, supra). 

140p. cit., with parenthetical note: ‘‘bayrisch: grad gmaust, wie gmaust.’”’ 
— R. Sprenger, ‘‘Zu H. von Kleists Zerbrochenem Krug,’’ Z/ft. f. d. dt. Unter. 
Iv, 88, cites the only illuminating parallel he found, from Schmeller-Fromann, 
Bayr. Wb., 1, 1665, ‘‘ Des is mé na grad gmaust, damit werde ich leicht fertig.”’ 

15A, Edel, ‘‘Zu H. v. Kleists ‘Zerbrochenem Krug’,’’ Zft. f. d. dt. Unter, 
VI, 724. 

160p. cit., p. 174. 

17Cf. O. Behagel, ‘‘Zeitwérter, die von Hauptwoértern abgeleitet sind,’ 
Zft. f. Dt. Wortforschung, 1, 1-8, where mausen, however, is defined (note 1, 
p. 3) as ‘‘sich wie eine Maus benehmen, d. h. stehlen.’’ 

180p. cit., p. 175. 
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Na, sagt’ er[ = Veit], lauf; bleibst du auch draufen? sagt’ er. 
Ja, meiner Seel’, sag’ ich, das ist geschworen. 
Na, sagt’ er, lauf, um eilfe bist du hier. 


Adam then says, ‘‘Na, so sag’ du, und gakle, und kein Ende.’’ 
(Line 890 follows.) He addresses Ruprecht as ‘‘du,’’ but refers to 
the father as ‘‘er.’’ (A similar misunderstanding could not arise 
with the line ‘‘Was sagt er? — was befehlen Euer Gnaden?’’ (1. 
539), in which the second question is directed at Walter, while the 
first is an analogous aside: Adam asks himself ‘‘What is he — 


Walter — saying ?’’*®) 


Ll. 1232-1235. Ich will von ungespaltnem Leibe sein, 
Wenn nicht ein Schiferhund von miiss’ger Grdésse 
Muss seinen Trab gehn, mit ihm fortzukommen. 


According to Professor J. H. Senger, ‘‘ Richter Adam schwort sich 
ein schlimmes Schicksal zu, wenn er sagt: Ich will [ete.].’”*° One 
would like to know what that fate is, but no German editor has 
offered any suggestion. Many meanings, some more and some less 
appropriate, can be found for wngespalten in lexicographical works, 
but to the author’s knowledge no example of its use in the phrase 
“von ungespaltnem Leibe’’ nor analogously.** Mr. Krumpelmann 
translates plausibly and effectively: ‘‘I hope to be a reptile or a 
fish,’”? taking it to mean ‘‘non-bifid.’’ Professor Campbell sug- 
gests ‘‘I am not a biped,’’ which leaves a great many other pos- 
sibilities, including various bifid creatures. To support the inter- 
pretation ‘‘non-bifid,’’ the use of langgespalten to mean ‘“‘long- 
legged’’ may be instanced,** and the following lines from Leigh 
Hunt: (Having been called ‘‘strange,’’ ‘‘astonished-looking,’’ ‘‘leg- 
less,’’ in the first part of the verses, ) 


19The Krumpelmann translation has, appropriately: ‘‘What did he say? 
What does your Grace command’? (op. cit., p. 164). 

gi bildliche Ausdruck in den Werken Heinrich von Kleists (= Teutonia 8), 
1909, p. 22. 

Figurative meanings: Suabian ungespalten, ‘‘klobig, massiv, ungebirdig’’ 
(Fischer, Schwab. Wb., v1 (1), 178); variant unspellig, ‘‘starrképfig, unwillig’’ 
(Dt. Wb., X (1), 2139 sub SPELLIG). 

220p. cit., p. 185. 

23Dt. Wb., x (1), sub SPALTEN 1)g) ‘‘von einem langbeinigen menschen: 
der langespaltene herr. ROST bei ADELUNG.’’ Actually Adelung’s Gram- 
matisch-kritisches Worterbuch der Hochdeutschen Mundart (Leipzig, 1801), 
does not contain langgespalten; the sentence ‘‘Der weit gespaltene Herr 
erreichte bald das Zimmer’’ is quoted, with explanatory ‘‘der Herr mit den 
langen Beinen.’’ Adelung’s Versuch ... (Leipzig, 1780), v, 534-535, has the 
same explanation. (The quotation is from J. C. Rost, Das Vorspiel, 1. 133.) 
Since tallness depends upon the space between head and toe, not between the 
legs, the meaning of gespalten is not much clarified. 
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A FISH ANSWERS 


Amazing monster! that, for aught I know, (15) 
With the first sight of thee didst make our race 
For ever stare! O flat and shocking face, 
Grimly divided from the breast bate 
Thou that on dry land horribly dost go 
With a split body and most ridiculous pace, [20} 
Prong after prong, disgracer of all grace, 
Long-useless-finned, haired, upright, unwet, slow!24 


Ll. 1677-1680. Was hast du vor? frag’ ich — Was werd’ ich haben? — 
Ist es der Ruprecht? — Ei so ja, der Ruprecht. 
Geht euren Weg doch nur. — So koch’ dir Tee; 
Das liebt sich, denk’ ich, wie sich andre zanken. 


This dialogue, reported by Frau Brigitte, was held between her and 
Eve. W. Manthey interprets ‘‘So koch’ dir Tee’’ thus: ‘‘So geh zu 
Bette! Die Alte kocht sich wohl vor dem Zubettegehn Tee.’’> There 
is no reason for Frau Brigitte to tell herself to take tea at this 
moment. Although it is equally hard to see why she should advise 
Eve to take tea, Erich Schmidt seems to think that is what is meant 
(‘‘Sinn: du bist nicht wohl?’’),?® and Professor Campbell has a 
similar idea: ‘‘Then take care of yourself.’’*’ There are, it must 
be conceded, instances of kochen followed by the dative which would 
be translated by English ‘‘care for, work for,’’** but they all refer 
to cooking. ‘‘Lass dir Tee kochen’’ is an expression of ‘‘héhnische 
Abweisung,’”*® suggesting the (South German) ‘‘seinen Tee haben,”’ 
which is explained in the Sprach-Brockhaus as ‘‘abgefertigt und 
hinausgeworfen werden.’’ The two English versions reproduce the 
meaning of the original. The abridged one puts it: ‘‘ ‘Have it your 
own way, then,’ said I to myself.’’*° Mr. Krumpelmann translates 
neatly: ‘‘Then go to grass,’’ punctuated as if this is what Brigitte 
was thinking to herself but didn’t actually, let Eve hear.** If Pro- 
fessor Campbell’s ‘‘take care of yourself’’ is not read in the light 
of the Erich Schmidt note, but with the accent on ‘‘yourself,’’ much 


the same sense is got.*? 


24¢¢The Fish, The Man, and The Spirit,’’ The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt 
(edited by H. S. Milford), London [ete.], [1923], p. 250. 

25Cf. note 10, supra. 

260p. cit. 

27For another interpretation of Professor Campbell’s note, see below in this 
same paragraph. 

28Dt. Wb., sub KOCHEN (col. 1554). 

29Cf. Sanders-Wiilfing, Handwb. d. deut. Sprache, Leipzig, 19248, p. 701. 

s0Katzin, op. cit., p. 276. 

310p. cit., p. 199. 

32An instance of kochen in another expression telling someone to do what 
he please regardless is found in the Antiquarische Gesellschaft in Ziirich’s 
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Whatever the merits and demerits of Kleist’s style, what he has 
st often be carefully analyzed if the full meaning is to be 
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Henry Lawes, Musician and Friend of Poets by Willa McClung Evans, Ney 
York: The Modern Language Association, 1941. 


It has been said that no one to-day can appreciate the seventeenth-century 
masques as they really were, with their subtle combination of poetry, musie, 
and dance; for music and dance have been obliterated for the modern reader, 
If that be even partly true, this book renders real service in showing clearly 
the musical training and tastes of the Caroline court, and just how song and 
scene were united to produce effects that poetry alone could never achieve, 

The first chapters of the book give an interesting account of Lawes’ train. 
ing in his art and of his rise in the service of the court from Epistoller to 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal and finally to membership in The King’s 
Private Musicke. In that highest position he not only wrote the music for the 
songs but often acted in the performances. One soon understands why lyric 
poets of his time held him in such high esteem. 

In 1630 Lawes filled a slight réle in one of Jonson’s late productions, Love’s 
Triumph, and a year later acted in Chloridia. He went on then to more artis. 
tically creative work in two of the most popular masques, The Triwmph of 
Peace and Celum Britannicum, in 1633, and to Milton’s Arcades and Comus. 
His alterations in Milton’s text have been often described; but no where else 
have I seen so well pictured his first appearance in Comus as he slowly de- 


scended in a cloud to earth singing his own music for the transposed lyric, 


‘“From ye Heav’ns, now I flye.’’ Here, certainly, poetry, music, and action 
are woven into one, and the masque becomes something more than a piece of 
superb poetry. 

One may wonder, though, whether more is not credited to him here than he 
really deserves. The success of Calum Britannicwm may have influenced the 
shaping of Comus; but it is hard to believe that Lawes dictated to Milton 
just what he should do that the pattern of the earlier masque might be re 
peated. As the reader labors through the long-drawn-out eight antimasques 
of Carew’s piece and all the ribald wit in prose of Momus (for a reformed 
court at that), or attempts to visualize the five complete changes of scene, 
each of which has its partial changes, or is left wondering finally at the slight- 
ness of the masque proper, he never would think of the Ludlow masque, with 
its short antimasque, its much simpler settings, and its full, expository plot. 
But such doubts should not blind us to Lawes’ real service —the music he 
so artistically composed to express the poet’s real meaning and to accompany 
the action. 


Finally, one finds in this book another connecting link between the early 
and the late seventeenth-century drama. After the Restoration Lawes resumed 
his old position as court musician. But since times and taste had changed he 
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no longer enjoyed his former popularity. Old fashioned though he may have 
been, he nevertheless wrote the music for the coronation services of Charles 
IL. and part of the music for D’Avenant’s Siege of Rhodes, often called the 
first English opera. In this way he had at least something to do with the 
drama that were to be. In all respects this study of Henry Lawes 


music and 
E. N. 8S. THoMPSON 


should be warmly welcomed. 


Coleridge and the Broad Church Movement by Charles Richard Sanders. Dur- 
ham: Duke University Press, 1942. $3.50. 


One of the achievements of recent study of nineteenth-century literature has 
been a recognition of the importance of Coleridge as a Pre-Victorian prose 
writer. His greatness in diverse fields such as philosophy, politics, logic, literary 
criticism, semantics — to mention only a few—has been shown in books by 
Muirhead, White, Cobban, Roberts, Snyder, Raysor, Richards. To this list 
Charles Richard Sanders has added a volume on ‘‘Coleridge and the Broad 
Church Movement.’’ The last third of the book is devoted to F. D. Maurice, 
though the author is careful to distinguish between Maurice and the other 
types of religious liberals to whom he himself would have applied the term 
‘‘Broad Churehmen.’’ Maurice belonged to ‘‘the Cambridge school . . . pre- 
dominantly Platonic and Kantian’’— along with Kingsley, Tennyson, Cole- 
ridge, and ‘‘one of the most loyal’’ of Coleridge’s disciples, Julius Charles 
Hare, to whom Mr. Sanders devotes a chapter. One of the Oxford Aristotelian 
liberals also receives a chapter: Dr. Arnold, who, we are told, ‘‘was scarcely 
a disciple of Coleridge’’ but felt his influence. He ‘‘ joined Coleridge,’’ for 
example, ‘‘in forbidding the subordination of the reason to the understand- 
ing.”? 

Unfortunately, Carlyle is presented as a link in the tradition of liberal 
thought, without the necessary recognition of the way in which the English 
Deutschdenker substituted reliance on energetic feeling for Coleridge’s re- 
liance on the Platonic nous. The chapter on Carlyle illustrates a failure to 
discriminate between ideas which happen to be formulated in similar terms. 
And though there is not even an apparent similarity between Coleridge’s and 
Carlyle’s attitudes towards history, it is stated that ‘‘Carlyle’s conception 
of history was also much like Coleridge’s.’’ Parallels assembled in this way 
are of no great significance. 

The method of this work is announced at the beginning as ‘‘that of study- 
ing Coleridge in the light of his disciples, and of studying the disciples in 
the light of Coleridge.’’ The former attempt has been least successful. To 
anyone who has read Coleridge’s prose, this first third of the book has nothing 
to offer; to anyone else, it is misleading, for it is an attempt to show that 
Coleridge was a ‘‘liberal.’’ One may question the value of elaborate labelling, 
but if any such label is to be attached to Coleridge, it is not ‘‘liberalism’’ 
but ‘‘new toryism.’’ In his generation, the position of liberalism was to 
demand more freedom, especially for an expanding economic system. To say 
that ‘‘His liberalism, motivated by a deep-seated reverence for man and a 
high regard for the rights of individual human beings, also appeared in his 
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vigorous attack on the commercial spirit of his day,’’ and to cite his , 
nition that in the factory system ‘‘The poor men are pitiable slaves,’? ig to 
use as evidence of ‘‘liberalism’’ just those aspects of Coleridge’s thought in 
which he was the predecessor of Disraeli. Far from strengthening, it weakens 
the argument that Coleridge should be considered the prime source of mid- 
century religious liberalism. The Latitudinarians of the eighteenth century 
were the legitimate ancestors of the Victorian Broad Churehmen, some of 
whom also inherited traits from those men of sensibility that Coleridge 
so trenchantly criticized in 1825, ‘‘Can any thing manly, I say, proceed from 
those, who for law and light would substitute shapeless feelings, sentiments, 
impulses. . . .”” In 1799 Coleridge wrote, ‘‘Socinianism, moonlight; method. 
ism, a stove. O for some sun to unite heat and light!’’ and he echoed this in 
his Statesman’s Manual. Mr. Sanders’ book has not convinced me that Cole. 
ridge would have been satisfied that he had found this sun in Hare or Dr, 
Arnold, in Kingsley or Carlyle, or even in Maurice. 
University of Iowa JoserH E, Baker 


Wortindex zu Goethes Faust by A. R. Hohlfeld, Martin Joos and W. F. Twad- 
dell. Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1940. 


Whatever one may think of indices verborum in general, the fact remains 
that the Wortindex zu Goethes Faust by A. R. Hohlfeld, Martin Joos and W, 
F. Twaddell is a thorough and conscientious piece of work. Primarily intended 
as a reference work for those interested in vocabular statistics it aims at 
nothing more pretentious than accuracy and completeness. It therefore leaves 
the reviewer with little more to say than that it is also attractively set up and 
easy to use. Martin Joos, who was entrusted with the technical aspects of the 
book, is to be commended for his skill in getting a great deal of statistical 
information into a relatively small space. Professors Hohlfeld and Twaddell 
have lent their wide philological learning to the undertaking, and the re 
sponsibility of making the many difficult decisions attendant upon a work of 
this nature could hardly be placed in more reliable hands. What problems pre- 
sented themselves and how the authors solved them is explained in the preface. 
A further account of the work is given by Professor Hohlfeld in the Monats- 
hefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht (February, 1940) under the caption, ‘‘Zur 
Textgestaltung der neueren Faustausgaben.’’ 

Since an index verborum is never an end in itself, the work of compiling one 
seems to many to be somewhat on the dry and even unprofitable side. The 
authors were well aware of this fact even before they began, and they are 
quite free from any illusions about the enthusiasm their work can be expected 
to elicit in those circles where mere accuracy and completeness tend to be 
regarded as pedantry. They realized from the outset that the Wortindex would 
prove most valuable to the student of linguistics. Nevertheless, they take pains 
to explain that the Geisteswissenschaftler, too, can profit from it. No doubt 
he can. But in stating the case the authors have unfortunately hit upon the 
very error which word counts tend to encourage. Regarding the concept Reue 
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we read: ‘‘Die Behauptung, dasz in der Faustdichtung jeder Begriff von Reue 
fehle, wird man in Zukunft wenigstens nicht ohne einen vorherigen Blick in 
den Index aufstellen wollen’’ (p. viii). But it is exactly in the case of Reue 
that one does not need the Wortindex. The concept is entirely foreign to the 
Faustdichtung no matter how often the word may be used, and this fact could 
be asserted with as much confidence before the appearance of the Wortindex 
as after. A glance into the index reveals, indeed, that Reue is used but once, 
and that one time by the completely un-Goethean archbishop. 

I repeat: the Wortindex is attractively set up. Even for the non-specialist it 
is a handy book to have around. It is fun to page through the work and see 
what words appear and how often they are used. Do you recall, for example, 
that Goethe uses an English phrase in Faust? 

State University of Iowa Frep L. FEHLING 


Francis Bacon on Communication and Rhetoric, or: the Art of Applying Rea- 
son to Imagination for the better Moving of the Will, by Karl R. Wallace. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. 277. 


The author here presents systematically all of Bacon’s utterances on the 
art of rhetoric, gathered from the Advancement of Learning, the De Aug- 
mentis, and other works. Such procedure might often mislead; for an author’s 
seattered remarks at different times, arranged and pieced together by some 
one else, need not indicate that the author had ever formulated any sustained 
theory of the subject. But Bacon’s was not a piecemeal mind, and Mr. Wal- 
lace has shown clearly that Bacon, starting from the principles of Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Cicero, developed a broad, comprehensive theory of communication 
and rhetoric. 

Unlike many Englishmen of his time, who understood by rhetoric only the 
adornment of discourse, Bacon viewed it broadly after the classical tradition 
in all its operations as an independent art designed ‘‘to apply Reason to Im- 
agination for the better moving of the will.’’ Like the ancients, he recognized 
five distinct operations: invention, or the finding of material for discourse; 
disposition, or the selection or rejection and arrangement of material; elocu- 
tion, or the method of communication; memory; and pronunciation. Of the 
five, Bacon regarded the first two of prime importance. That can hardly be 
because he found sufficient attention already given to merely stylistic matters. 
His aims were always practical and realistic. For example, he was not much 
concerned for astronomy since it seemed to bear so little on the art of liv- 
ing well in this world. In the same spirit he did value rhetoric, more than 
Plato did, because according to his psychology it could bring imagination to 
the service of reason and so stir the will to right action. Rhetoric, then, is 
‘‘insinuative reason’’ that ‘‘teaches the art of selecting, ordering, and illus- 
trating whatever may turn the will, on given occasion, toward the good course 
of action.’’ Such is the psychological basis of his whole theory of rhetoric. 
Mr. Wallace’s well ordered book leaves the reader with admiration for the 
reach of Bacon’s intellect and his remarkable power of analysis. 

E. N. 8. T. 
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Studies in Civilization (University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference), 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. $2.00. 


The University of Pennsylvania has honored its Bicentennial celebration 
with a volume unified by an appropriate theme, Studies in Civilization —g 
survey, indeed, of some of the main contributions of Western Culture, as that 
term has been extended forward to include America, and backward to inelude 
‘‘The Mycenean Civilization.’’ Professor Wace of Pembroke College, Cam. 
bridge, with this latter topic, sets out ‘‘to envisage it as a whole, to estimate 
its value, and to try to form some idea of the average standard of life,” 
especially for ‘‘the period when the civilization pictured by Homer’s genius 
flourished.’’ Otto Neugebauer surveys ‘‘Exact Science in Antiquity’’ up to 
one of those ‘‘ ‘dark ages,’ which cover by far the largest part of all human 
history.’’ William Ferguson deals with ‘‘The Artistic and Intellectual Cop- 
tribution of Greece,’’ including ‘‘civil liberty.’’ Arthur Boak treats 
Heritage of Roman Law,’’ and Edward Rand ‘‘The Medieval Pattern of 
Life.’’ In ‘‘The Search for the Heroic Poem’’ William Entwistle, of Oxford, 
takes the Aeneid as the type of a ‘‘poem which seeks to declare all or the es. 
sential truth in any age or generation.’’ Charles Cestre, of the University of 
Paris, tells ‘‘those foreigners who frown at American civilization, because 
they think it is materialistic and mechanized,’’ to ‘‘glance at American po- 
etry.’’ Arthur Schlesinger sketches ‘‘ The essential likenesses between American 
and European experience,’’ and Stanley Williams summarizes the basic ‘‘ Euro- 
pean Patterns in the Literature of America’’ as: English ideas, German feel- 
ing, and some French technique. One of these debts that we are vividly aware 
of today is well handled by Charles MelIlwain, in ‘‘England’s Contribution 
to Constitutiofial Government.’’ He gives a needed emphasis to the fact that 
*‘our Anglo-Saxon contribution to modern liberty turns out to be the reten- 
tion of ancient (Germanic) limits to arbitrary government maintained and 
extended by a represent parliament ... England practically alone of the Euro- 
pean monarchies was able to retain, to safeguard, and ultimately to extend 
to all classes of the people the limits of abitrary rule which the Middle Ages 
had transmitted to the modern world.’’ Carlton Hayes objects to ‘‘ the economic 
interpretation of history’’ and sets forth his view that current Continental 
autocracy is an expression of the proletariat’s demand for ‘‘free circuses.” 
These studies concerning the civilizations of the Mediterranean and of the 
Atlantic regions are connected, in chronological sequence, by three others: 
Arthur Howland summarizes ‘‘The Institutional Pattern of the Middle Ages: 
Inheritance and Legacy.’’ John H. Randall, Jr., begins his study of ‘‘ Unify- 
ing Factors in the Development of Modern Ideas’’ with a consideration of the 
irony of speaking of the ‘‘continuity of a European culture.’’ The Renais- 
sance is treated in the very spirit of the Renaissance by Charles G. Osgood 
in his ‘‘Literature and Learning.’’ 

University of Iowa JosEPH E. BAKER 
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